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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated the contriUutions of 
fundamental frequency, formant spacing, and glottal waveform to 
talker identification. The first two experiments focused on the 
effect of glottal waveform in the perception of talker idbiitxty. 
Subjects in the first experiment, 30 undergraduate students enrolle*? 
in an introductory psychology course, indicated whether stimuli vere 
prc^uced by a male or female. Results Indicated that the crossover 
•point of the identification function depended on whether the glottal 
waveform had been produced by a male or female talker. Subjects in 
the second experiment, 26 individuals chosen from a sp**'»ch research 
laboratory's paid subject pool, were trained to identify a talker's 
gender. Results indicated that lis'-eners could identify individual 
talkers on the basis of glottal waveform inf ©nation alone. 
Experiments three (20 subjects) and four (13 subjects) assessed the 
relative contributions of glottal waveform, fundamentaa frequency, 
and formant spacing to the perception of talker identity. In both 
experiments, synthetic stimuli were constructed by copying the three 
cues of interest from tokens of words produced natural talkers, 
subjects were required to identify the talker. Results indicated that 
formant spacing and fundamental frequency were the primary sources of 
information in the speech waveform. Results also indicated that 
glottsa waveform played only an indirect role in talker 
identification. (Thirty-seven figures and eight tables of data are 
included; 90 references, glottal waveforms, Fourier transforms of 
glottal waveforms, and one table of data are attached.) (RS) 
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Abstract 

Contributions of Fundamental Frequency^ Formant Spaclngi 
and Glottal Waveform to the Perception of Talker Identity 



Thomas D« Carrell 
Indiana UniversJ ty 



The contributions of fundamental frequency^ formant 
spacing, and glottal waveform to talker Identification were 
examined in this investigation* Both fundamental frequency 
and formant spacing have been shown to be important in the 
perception of talker identity. Glottal waveform has been 
shown to differ substantially in the productions of different 
talkers. The overall goal of the present investigation was to 
examine each of these cues separately and in combination to 
determine their individual contributions to talker identity. 
This study also OKamlned the way these individual attributes 
interacted with each other in controlling perception of a 
talker's gender. 

The first two experiments focused on the effect of 
glottal waveform in the perception of talker identity. In the 
first experiment^ glottal waveforms were extracted from 
talkers of different genders. A sensitive perceptual 
technique was used to assess the importance of glottal 
waveform in identification of the talkers gender by showing 
that the crossover point of the identification function 
depended on whether the glottal waveform had been produced by 
a male or female talker. These results were extended in 
Experiment 2 which showed that listeners could identify 
individual talkers on the basis of glottal waveform 
information alone. 

Experiments 3 and 4 assesed the relative contributions of 
glottal waveform, fundamental frequency, and formant spacing 
to the perception of talker identity. In both experiments, 
synthetic stimuli were constructed by copying the three cues 
of interest from tokens of words produced by natural talkers. 
In Experiment 3, listeners rated the naturalness and 
intelligibility of these ''synthetic talkers" on a seven point 
scale. The mean ratings were generally good^ all falling 
within the upper half of the range of possible values, indi* 
eating that the synthesis methods used in these two experi- 
ments were adequate. We also found that naturalness and 
intelligibility ratings were not correlated, suggesting that 
these two measures assessed two different qualities of the 
speech stimuli. In Experiment 4, listeners were first trained 
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to recognise two sale aad tvo female talkers based on 
recordings of their natural voices. Synthetic stimuli were 
then constructed as in Experiment 3, but fundamental frequen- 
cy, formant spacing, and glottal waveform from various 
speakers were combined in a factorial design. Listeners were 
required to identify the "talker" in each stimulus, although 
most stimuli contained cues for multiple talkers. The results 
indicated that formant spacing and fundamental frequency were 
the primary sources of information in the speech waveform that 
listeners use to recognise a talker's identity. Glottal 
waveform played only an indirect role in talker identification 
although it did directly Influence ratings of naeuralness of 
the synthetic speech. Therefore, ^hlle talker specific 
information is present in the glottal waveform and while it 
may be useful to listeners in certain perceptual tasks, the 
effects of fundamental frequency and formant spacing appear to 
play a much more Important role in providing cues to talker 
identity in word length utterances. The results of this 
investigation have implications for improved speech synthesis 
methods and for the development of new techniques that can be 
used to identify individuals from the acoustic analysis of the 
speech waveform. 
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Chapter 1 



Ineroduc tioo 



As the fields of human speech perception and machiae 
speech recognition and synthesis have maturedt relatively 
more attention has been directed towards some of the 
nonlingulstic or indexical properties of speech. This does 
not mean that all of the important phonetic and linguistic 
Issues have heen resolved; even some of the most fundamental 
Issues in speech research continue to be controversial. 
What it does mean is that Investigators working in these 
areas realize that some nonlingulstic characteristics of 
speech are important both to human listeners and to computer 
speech synthesis and recognition systems. 

One of the most iipportant of the indexical 
properties of speech is talker identity. In comparison to 
other attributes, the perceptual and acoustic 
characteristics of talker identity have been studied for a 
quite some time« No doubt this is due to the obvious 
forensic and military advantages to be gained by having the 
ability to make positive identifications on the basis of 
voice. More recently, however, other important reasons for 
studying acoustic cues to talker identity have become 
evident. One major concern is the desire to produce natural 
sounding synthetic speech that is acceptable to large 
numbers of listeners. 

The need to Improve synthetic speech is a natural 
outgrowth of the recent developments in producing relatively 
intelligible speech automatically and inexpensively. These 
developments, however, are still a long way from being 
perfect. Although listening tests with motivated subjects 
indicate that comprehension levels for some of the better 
synthetic speech is close to natural speech in paragraph 
length texts, more sensitive measures have shown large and 
reliable differences in perception between natural and 
synthetic speech when phonetic Judgements are to be made or 
when competing tasks force listeners to devote less 
"attention** to the speech signal (see Plsoni, 1982; Luce, 
Feuatel, & Plsoni, 1983). 

The lack of natural phonetic quality has been one of 
the main problems in listener acceptance of synthetic 
speech. One of the main goals in developing speech 
synthesis systems has been to improve the output at this 
level. Progress here will come from specifying more 
detailed acoustic cues so that phonetic sequences are sore 
responsive to their surrounding environment* However, in 
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aplte of the probleos that reoaln at this phonetic 

^^""""^l ^® «P«ech synthesis 

techniques have reached intelligibility levels that will 

naturalness of synthetic speech to be 
parallel «ith further research on 
the segoental intelligibility of synthetic speech. The 
studies conducted in this investigation were prinarily 
t:;LTlLntJMc'nj:^°' -turameea as it is related to 

In general, given a certain minimiim level of 
intellljtibility, increases in the naturalness of synthetic 
hl^m il . increases in the acceptability of the speech 
by the listener. A faoillar eKample is natural speech that 
Itlnlf^ll «J speed and played back at another. 

Although this S4»eech can be quite intelligible, it often 
sounds very unuatural to the listener. Another example is 
based on Inforoal listening tests using tlme-varying- 

S^***®®*"** Piscni, & Carrell, 

i; fi^nH 5*»^%P*^^*«=«l"ly unnatural sounding speech. 

by altering the signal in a manner Shich 
! ^««="»^«l^e88 but added no new phonetic information, 
the listener acceptability of the speech was much improved. 
Of course, the acceptability of a gi^en type of synthetic 
f£!!w * ^^^^^ extent on the task in vUch the 

?« ^o!J ? example, we would axpect that 

environments voice warning signals would need to 

situftl«i«%Sf aeriously. whereas in other 

situations they might need to sound very odd to be 
discrlminable and attract the attention of the listener. 

A4 !f?^^! naturalness of speech may or say not be 
afr? f dependent on the degree to which it sounds like a 
single talker, it is reasonable to assume that the converse 
sStJ^ do«8 hold true. That is. one way to make 
!«« f?""**^ "^""^ natural is to make it sound like 

one particular talker. Therefore, not only will studying 

5 "^^""^ liateners to differentiate 

talkers lead directly to synthetic speech that can mimic 

?SriS«i^%J*^^?"' ^^''w*' ^^''''^^ indirectly, to 

the identification of those dimensions of the signal thit 
produce natural sounding speech. 

A second reason for interest in the perception of 
talker identity is the fact that the ability to recognize 
llJtT «f an important 

lltll ;f P«"P'«al behavior. Ar the most basic 

ievei, this is because humans are social animals and the 
E?o?!«}Ji?" " individual by voice is an important 
biological prerequisite necessary to maintain ?he survival 
Of the species. There are also a number of other reasons to 
be interested in the human perception of talker differences, 
one is to improve experimental methodology by pursulna 
adequate stimulus definition. This is an especially 
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laportaat probles In experiments where sensitive measures 
are being taken or long chains of inference are being drawn^ 
as in procedures that use information processiug methods to 
study psychological questions. The stimuli in such 
situations must be manipulated systematically on relevant 
dimensions since the results of such experiments and cheir 
interpretations are often influenced dramatically by 
relatively Bmall changes in the stimulus quality. 

Over the last two decades information processing 
approaches to modeling human cognitive processes have been 
quite successful. A largi^ number of experiments falling 
into this classification have used speech input and output 
in order to study processes that ^re not directly 
observable* As these models become more sophisticated, very 
detailed attributes of the stimuli must also be modeled. 
One example is pr«^vided by the work of DrevnowsUl and 
Murdock (1980) • In several short-term-memory experiments, 
these investigators demonstrated that memory for words 
presented in lists does not take place on a word^unit basis. 
Analysis of intrusion errors indicated that sub-word length 
features, such as number of syllables, syllabic stress 
pattern, identity of the stressed vowel, and Identity of 
initial and final phoneme, were used in recall. When 
studies of memory begin to take details such as these into 
account, the stimuli must be defined very carefully along 
physical dimensions that are perceptually relevant to the 
subject. Although this particular study is not directly 
related to talker identification, it does demonstrate the 
level of stimulus description that is becoming necessary in 
studies of higher level processes and the cues used to 
identify a talker are clearly an important characteristic of 
the speech signal. 

A number of experiments have demonstrated specifically 
that talker identity is a neceascry component in models of 
human perception and memory. One example of such an 
experiment was based on a very sf*:;ple recognition memory 
task (Craik & Kirsner, 1974). In this experiment, subjects 
recognized words faster and more accurately when the words 
were presented again in the same voice than when they were 
presented again in a different voice- What aspects of the 
stimulus led to this effect? Was it simply fundamental 
frequency differences, or did the listener have to recognize 
the stimulus as coming from a different talker? If so, then 
what cues does *i listener use to identify talkers at this 
level? These questions have not yet been approached by 
researchers working in tha mainstream of memory research and 
still remain to be answered by speech researchers. 

Talker identity has also been shown to be an important 
factor In other experiments^ ranging from the study of 
relatively low level- phenomena such as "^Posner** type name- 
code matching (Cole, Coltheart, & Allard, 1974; Allard & 
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Henderson, 1976), to the study of relatively high-level 
phenonena such as the recall of sentences (Gelseloan & 
Bellezza 1976). In the first example, subjects were 
presented with pairs of spoken letter nsaes In either same- 
voice or different-voice pairs. The reaction time results 
suggested a clearly defined model similar to (although not 
Identical with) Posner's (1969) visual model. As in 
Posner's letter matching task in which visually identical 
letters (e.g. A-A) were identified as the saae more quickly 
than were visually dissimilar letters (e.g. A-a) , Cole et 
al. found that "same" Judgements were faster for same-voiced 
letters than for different-voiced letters. However, unlike 
Posner's results in the visual modality, "different" 
Judgements were also faster for same-voiced stimuli. 

In the second example, subjects were asked to recall a 
list of 20 sentences and the identity and location (right or 
iett> of the talkers. Some of the subjects were instructed 
beforehand that they would be asked to recall the Identity 
of the talkers in addition to recalling the sentences, 
others were told that they would also be required to recall 
the location, and the remaining subjects were given no 
information indicating that they would be asked to recall 
anything other than the sentences. The results Indicated 
that asking subjects to be prepared to recall the identity 
of a talker had no effect on the accuracy of sentence recall 
whereas asking them to be prepared to recall the location of 
sentence presentation reduced the accuracy of sentence 
recall. This finding was interpreted to mean that voice was 
automatically encoded along with the meaning of the sentence 
whereas location information had to be encoded separately, 
in both of these experiments, as in the Craik & Kirsner list 
learning experiment, the specific source of these effects 
was not identified. What aspects of the speech waveform are 
being encoded separately by the listener? Perhaps the same 
talker at different pitches would show the same effects! 
Whether talker identity is encoded hollstically as a unit, 
or different nonlinguls t Ic aspects of the speech signal are 
encoded Independently, is simply not known at this time. 

In order to design experiments that probe the 
mechanisms underlying phenomena such as these, a better 
understanding of the acoustic cues used in the perception of 
talker identity will be necessary. Similarly, in the 
immediate future, applied problems will require synthesized 
speech signals which adequately specify talker differences. 
Obviously, these two requirements — better knowledge of 
cues and better speech synthesis — will foe approached hand 
iS the**other P^^*"^®®^ ^" ''"^ ^^^^ vital to progress 

Closely related to the perceptual work described above 
are studies that have examined the differences in production 
between different talkers. One problem in examining the 
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Xiteratute on this topic Is the finding that most studies 
that examine later-subject variability in speech production 
do so with the Intent of ** normalizing it away" to more 
accurately decipher the underlying linguistic message^ The 
results ^ this approach indicate substantial variation 
among sub. *^cts on a particular physical dimension but give 
no indication of the reliability or the nature of these 
variations. As background for our own work on this problem^ 
the following paragraphs summarize some of the major 
differences in proouction between talkers. 



Production Differences Between Individual Speakers 

Numerous cues are available in the speech waveform 
which might reliably I'lstinguish one talker from another. A 
large number of these h^ve been studied over the last thirty 
years. Some are based on well-known anatomical and 
physiological differences in the vocal mechanisms of 
different talkers. Others are related to the dynamic or 
temporal aspects of speech which are assumed to be based on 
learned articulatory motor control processes rather than on 
structural constraints. The first set of differences, those 
related to the talker'^s vocal-tract anatomy^ are based on 
the relative size and shape of the respiratory system, the 
laryiiXt and the superlaryngeal vocal-tract of different 
talkers. These differtences appear most clearly in the 
relative frequen^^ies of the formants and the power speetrim 
of the glottal source. 

The origins of many talker differences can be accounted 
for within the Acoustic Theory of Speech Production (Fant, 
1960). This model relates properties of the speech 
production mechanism to characteristics of the radiated 
speech waveform. The major assumption of this model is that 
the speech prcJuctlon system can be divided into two 
relatively independent components^ a sound source that 
creates acoustic energy across a wide range of frequencies » 
and a time-varying filter or "transfer function" that shapes 
this energy by emphasising certain frequencies and 
attenuating others. In normal voicea speech^, the opening 
and closing of the vocal folds at regular Intervals creates 
the source of energy; the s jperlaryngeal air passages above 
the glottis make up the filter. Figure 1.1 is a schematic 
mldsagittal section of the adult human vocal tract showing 
the major components of the human speech production. 

The regular vibration of the vocal folds produces a 
nearly periodic fundamental i requency wl th harmonics that 
gradually diminish in enr^rgy at higher frequencies. The 
fundamental frequency of this vibration is controlled by the 
size and tension of the vocal folds and is related to 
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Figure 1.1 Schematic nildsaglttal section of adult vocal 
tract (from Lieberman, 1977). 
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perceived pitch* The relative levels of er&ergjr at different 
harsioaics detersiiae the perceived sound quality* For 
esample, a male speaking in falsetto^ where the glottal 
waveform is very sinusoidal sounds quite different than a 
female speaking with normal phonation at the same 
fundamental frequency. This is due, in part, to the fact 
that there is much less energy at higher harmonics with a 
falsetto compared to a normal source of phonation. 

The filtering properties f the superlaryngeal vocal 
tract are determined both by t e natural sise and shape of 
these cavities and by the position and shape of articulators 
(such as the tongue and Jaw). Since the latter 
characteristics are under the talker'^s conscious control » 
they are generally used for linguistic purposes whereas 
those aspects of the production mechanism that are 
relatively fixed are most often used to convey information 
about talker identification. 

A schematic representation of the way the 
superlaryngeal cavities filter the source waveform is shown 
in a series of panels in Figure 1.2. Panel A shows the 
glottal waveform (the volume velocity at the glottis) » and 
Panel D» below it, shows the energy spectrum of this 
waveform, that is» the energy level of each harmonic of the 
glottal waveform. Panel B shows the vocal tract shape and 
Panel below it shows the vocal tract transfer function, 
that is, the filter characteristics of the superlaryngeal 
tract. This transfer function is multiplied by the source 
function to determine the output wavefors. Panel C shows 
the output of the system — the radiated air pressure 
waveform measured at some specified distance in front of the 
lips. Panel F below it shows the short-term energy spectrum 
of this waveform. As an example of the effect of 
articulator position. Figure 1.3 shows the position of the 
tongue for the vowels /i/, /q/, and /u/ and the resulting 
spectrum envelopes . 

The formant patterns of vowels produced by different 
talkers have been studied in great detail over the years. 
In his classic monograph. Acoustic Phonetics , Joos (1948) 
was one of the first investigators to notice and discuss the 
marked differences in formant frequency patterns for the 
same vowels produced by different talkers. Re was also one 
of the first to propose that some form of normalization must 
be carried out by the human listener to perceive physically 
different acoustic signals as the same vowel category. 

These observations were further quantified by Petersor 
and Barney (1952) in their classic study on the formant 
structure of 10 vowels produced by 76 men, women, and 
children. Since that time, vowel formant frequencies have 
been found to be reliably correlated with a talker'^s size, 
sex, and identity. In fact, in a listening test in which 
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subjects were required to identify 10 vowels and also 

identify whether the vowel was spoken by a male, feoale, or 

child, the talker identification performance was actually 

higher than the vowel Identification performance (Lahiste & 
Meltzer, 1973). 

Other Investigators have found that foraant bandwidth 
and overall vowel intensity differ across talkers. For 
example, Dunn (1961) found very large bandwidth differences 
between speakers as well as between vowels. And, Sharf 
(1966) found large differences between three speakers in two 
different measures of relative vowel intensity. 

Another source of talker differences that is based, in 
part, on superlaryngeal anatomy is the short-term energy 
spectrum of fricatives. Several studies have shown that the 
spectra for the same fricative consonant were quite 
dissimilar across different talkers. In fact, the inter- 
talker differences in fricative spectra In a study by Hughes 
and Halle (1956) were so great that these authors were 
foiled in their attempts to graphically depict the average 
spectral shape of the fricatives that they examined. In a 
more recent study that examined a number of different cues 
to talker identity. Wolf (1969) not only claimed that 
talkers differed reliably in their fricative production, but 
also that a very effective procedure for capturing the 
talker specific fricative information was to first divide 
iricatlves into four classes: single narrow peak, wide or 
double peak, no peak, and very low-frequency major peak. 
The classification number was then used In combination with 
other cues to predict talker Identity. While this method 
provided talker specific Information it was not compared 
directly with any of the other possible methods of analyzing 
the spectrum of fricatives. 

ihe nasal cavities also exhibit wide anatomical 
differences between talkers, and since they play a 
significant role in the generation of certain speech sounds 
they, too, produce acoustic differences across talkers. A 
number of studies support this conclusion. Glenn and 
Kleiner (1968) argued that unlike much of the speech 
production apparatus, the nasal cavities are relatively 
fixed and therefore are specially suited to be the basis of 
systematic differences between talkers. This claim was 
supported by an algorithm that was able to Identify single 
individuals from a group of 30 talkers (20 males and 10 
females) with an accuracy of 93 percent correct. 

In Wolf's (1969) study, differences in the nasal 
resonances between different talkers were measured from the 
spectra of the nasal consonants [nj and (mj. In combination 
with other cues, they were found to be reliable predictors 
of talker Identity. All samples of speech in this 
experiment were recorded in one session, however, and no 
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research has been reported demonstraciag that such 
differences are robust over loag periods of time. Given the 
physiology of the nasal cavities and their sensitivity to 
factors such as disease, heat, humidity, and pollen count, 
it is unfortunate that such a study has not been performed 
yet . 

One of the largest sources of talker differences based 
on anatomical factors is the glottal source function. In 
early work, Flanagan (1958) failed to find very large 
differences in the source spectra of two talkers. However, 
sines that study was reported a larger number of talkers 
have been examined and substantial differences have been 
obser\ ed . 

One of the most comprehensive studies in this area was 
conducted by Carr and Trill (1964). These investigators 
used inverse filtering on six sustained vowels produced by 
ten male talkers to examine glottal variations across vowel 
type and talker Identity. In inverse filtering, the vocal 
tract resonances are estimated and a filter is designed 
which precisely cancels their effect. A speech signal 
passed through such a filter should result in a signal 
nearly equivalent to that present at the glottis. This 
analysis demonstrated large differences in glottal waveform 
shape between talkers as well as smaller but significant 
differences between vowels. Slopes of the source spectra 
ranged from -8 to -16 dB per octave and variations were 
found in the shapes of the spectra and the number and 
location of zeros in the spectra. These findings suggest 
that glottal waveform information may be a reliable acoustic 
correlate of individual talkers. In fact, Stevens (1972) 
has stated that, "The structure that is probably responsible 
for the greatest inter- and intra-speaker variability in 
speech is the larynx, and, in particular, the vocal cords." 
Of course, the intra-speaker variability would need to be 
small or predictable enough for the glottal waveshape to be 
a useful lue to talker identity. Unfortunately, little work 
has been done on examining the changes in the voicing source 
from day to day over relatively long periods of time. 

Setting aside this problem, Wolf (1972) used a 
relatively indirect measure of the glottal source waveform 
to good advantage in his automatic speaker recognition 
algorithm. The measure he developed was simply the 
difference in amplitude between the first and the third 
formants in the vowel (u], expressed ia dB and normalized by 
their frequency separation. Such an estimate of the source 
spectrum based on a vowel spectrum is quite crude and is 
obviously affected by a number of unrelated variables. In 
spite of this. Wolf's measure wati strongly related to talker 
identity . 
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More recently, glottal waveform variation was carefully 
examined for five male and five female talkers (Monsen & 
Engebretson, 1977). The results of their work replicated 
and extended earlier studies that showed that the shapes of 
the glottal waveforms were quite different for different 
speakers. One finding of particular interest was that 
differences in waveshapes were particularly large for male 
and female talkers. Female talkers exhibited more 
sinusoidal-like glottal waveforms whereas males exhibited 
more asymmetric waveforms. 

Across all speakers, several types of variation of 
glottal waveform were observed in the time domain upon 
visual inspection. First, there were differences in the 
asymmetry between the opening and closing portions of the 
glottal waveform. Second, there were greater and lesser 
degrees of "hump" in the opening portions of the male 
glottal waveforms. And, finally, the duration of a complete 
glottal closure varied substantially between talkers. These 
differences are revealed in the frequency domain in terms of 
the spectral tilt of the energy in the glottal source. 
Monsen and Engebretson (1977) found intensity drops ranging 
from 12 to 18 dB per octave depending on the speaker and the 
frequency range examined. In the case of male talkers, the 
spectrum fell off at a rate averaging slightly less than 12 
dB per octave below 1200 Hz and slightly more than 12 dB per 
octave for frequencies above 1200 Hz. For female talkers, 
the glottal spectrum fell off at an average of slightly less 
than 15 dB per octave below 1200 Hz and at more than 15 dB 
per octave at frequencies above 1200 Hz. If we assume that 
these results would hold true across a larger group of 
talkers, it is clear that not only are there substantial 
variations in the glottal source among different talkers but 
there are also systematic differences between male and 
female talkers. 

A determination of whether or not there were reliable 
production differences in glottal waveform was not answered 
in the Monsen and Engebretson study for two reasons. First, 
a large enough sample of talkers was not examined (although 
this was also a problem in drawing conclusions about male 
versus female differences). And second, the same talkers 
were not examined repeatedly as would be necessary to allow 
comparisons of inter- and intra-sub jec t variability to be 
made. However, their results do indicate that such a study 
would be fruitful and that the glottal waveform may be an 
important component of talker identity. 

With the exception of glottal waveshape, the 
differences In production that we surveyed up to this point 
have not made any special distinctions between male and 
female talkers. There are, however, some very systematic 
differences that exist between genders. The most apparent 
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is fundamental frequency. In general, the speech from a 
feiBale talker is produced at about one octave higher than 
the speech from a male talker. However, when the 
fundamental frequency of male speech is simply doubled and 
all other parameters are left untouched, the resulting 
speech waveform does not give the perception of female 
speech. Subjective evaluations usually indicate that the 
speech was produced by a prepubescent male or that it was 
neither precisely male nor female in origin. 

Another major difference between male and female speech 
is that there is, on the average, about a 15% shift in the 
frequencies of the formants. The enact shift depends on the 
particular vowel examined* This shift is due to the fact 
that the overall vocal tract length is greater for males 
than females. Moreover, the ratio of the sise of the oral 
and the pharyngeal cavities differs between males and 
females (Pant, 1966). After puberty the average length of 
the oral cavity is 9.1 cm while the pharynx is 8.25 cm for 
males. In contrast, both the oral cavity and the pharynx 
average about 7.0 cm for females (Fant, 1973). Thus, the 
differences in perception between male and female vowel 
formants depend on the particular formant of the particular 
vowel being spoken. Fant (1966) has proposed the "k-factor" 
to describe the number by which one multiplies an average 
male formant frequency to determine the average female 
formant frequency for a given vowel. Although there are 
undoubtedly many other differences between male and female 
talkers, simply knowing the fundamental frequency and the k- 
factor relationships captures much of the perceived 
differences between male and female talkers in a very 
concise manner. 

The second class of acoustic cues to talker differences 
is based on an examination of the dynamic or temporal 
aspects of the speech signal. Less systematic research has 
been conducted on this topic than was the case with static 
cues, but a handful of studies have demonstrated that the 
temporal aspects of speech are indeed an interesting area in 
which to look for cues to talker identity. Significant 
individual differences have been found in the durations of 
vowels, glides, and consonants as well as in diphthongise 
tion and shape of the fundamental frequency contour. Atal 
(1972), for example, successfully based an automatic speaker 
recognition method on temporal variations in fundamental 
frequency. And, in another study, based on the speech of 10 
males, Goldstein (1976) studied the speaker-identifying 
features of formant track information. Each of the vowels 
in her study was placed in the carrier, "Say b_d again." 
Goldstein found that the time varying structure of 
diphthongs, tense vowels, and retroflex sounds were 
systematically related to specific characteristics of the 
individual talker. 
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A general coaclusion that can be drawn from each of the 
studies cited, using either static or dynamic cues to talker 
differences, is that substantial individual differences are 
present in nearly any acoustic measure one derives from the 
speech signal. Do any of these differences have perceptual 
consequences? Can some of these be used in talker 
discrimination and talker identification? And if so, which 
ones are used? Although there have not been as many studies 
examining the perception of individual differences as there 
are known differences between talkers, it appears that some 
factors have been found to be useful in discriminating 
between individual talkers. 



Perception of A coustic Correlates of Talker Differences 

The Per ception of Talker Gender . One dependent measure 
that is often used In examining acoustical correlates of 
talker differences is the accuracy of listeners' judgments 
of talker gender. The reason for this is that, in general, 
whatever inter-talker differences exist, they do so to a 
greater extent between talkers of different sexes. 
Therefore, many of the studies that have claimed to examine 
the acoustical characteristicc of talker differences have 
actually examined differences related to talker gender. 

A number of studies have shown that the k-factor Is 
perceptually Important to listeners who were asked to make 
judgements about the male or female quality of the vowels. 
One of the earlies'; studies used whispered vowels to reduce 
glottal source and fundamental frequency Information 
(Schwartz & Rine, 1968). Five male and five female talkers 
whispered the vowels /!/ and /a/. Subjects were then asked 
to identify the talkers' gender when these vowels were 
presented in a random order. The response accuracy in this 
task was 97.5 percent which led the authors to conclude 
that, "the primary acoustic cue that underlies the [gender] 
distinction appears to be the upward frequency displacement 
of the resonance peaks in the female vowels.** 

Coleman (1971, 1976) has also conducted studies to 
determine the importance of formant spacing on talker gender 
identity. Talkers produced vowels with the aid of an 
artificial larynx. This device provided a constant 
mechanical glottal source so that the only difference 
betwesn the talkers was the shape and movement of the 
superlaryngeal cavity and articulators. Under these 
conditions, the gender of the talker was correctly 
identified 88 percent of the time. However, Coleman also 
found that when the frequency of the artificial larynx was 
changed between male and female levels, a male FO always 



predicted a taale response whereas a female FO predicted a 
response that depended oa the k-£actor. It Is clear from 
these findings that formant spacing information is very 
important in determining talker gender Identity, although it 
can be overridden by a very low fundamental frequency. 

Sato (1974) performed listening tests using specially 
developed synthetic stimuli and found that four factors — 
the slope of the overall spectral envelope which is closely 
related to the source spectrum, the fundamental frequency, 
the formant spacings, and the formant bandwidths were all 
very important for the identification of talker gender. 
Unfortunately, these results and the details of the testing 
conditions were only summarized very briefly, and the 
relative importance of these four factors was not described. 
In any case, Sato's results suggest that several additional 
factors may need to be considered in male and female talker 
identification than just fundamental frequency and formant 
spacing . 

In one of the most detailed studies of talker gender 
identification. Lass, Hughes, Bowyer, Waters, & Bourne 
(1976) eKamined the relative contributions of fundamental 
frequency and vocal-tract resonance in a simple vowel 
environment. Six vowels were spoken by ten male and ten 
female talkers in two conditions, voiced and whispered 
speech. A third condition was added by low-pass filtering 
the voiced stimuli at 255 Hz. The rationale for the 
stimulus selection was as follows; The voiced vowels were 
used to as a control to determine the absolute level of 
talker Identification, the whispered vowels were used as a 
measure of the contribution of the superlaryngeal tract, and 
the low-pass filtered vowels were used as a measure of the 
contribution of the source function. Listeners performed 
the talker gender identification task at accuracy levels of 
96% for the natural stimuli, 75Z for the whispered stimuli, 
and 91% for the filtered stimuli. Since the whispered 
stimuli were assumed to contain mostly vocal tract resonance 
information and the low-pass filtered stimuli were assumed 
to contain mostly glottal source information, the authors 
concluded, in contrast to Coleman (1976), that the glottal 
information was a more important attribute for speaker 
gender identification than was the vocal tract resonance 
information. This result is not too surprising, however, 
because the fundamental frequency was retained in the low- 
pass filtered condition and the subject's task was to 
identify voices as male or female. 

One final cue to gender identification has been found 
in the spectrum of fricatives. Ingemann (1968) demonstrated 
that listeners could identify the gender of both familiar 
and novel talkers on the basis of fricative information at 
levels ranging from chance for /0/ to 90 percent correct for 
/h/. In general, it was found that as the place of 
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articulation moved more posterior In the tract, the 
subject's response accuracy Improved. 

The studies reviewed In this section demonstrate that 
the identification of talker gender is easily performed 
using ft variety of cues contained in the speech waveform. 
Performance is close to ceiling when fundamental frequency 
or vocal-tract resonance information is retained, and is 
above chance from fricative information alone. Although 
dynamic and long-term cues to gender identification were t.ot 
considered here, some evidence suggests that they are 
important as well (see, for example, Kramer, 1977). 



The Perception of Talker Identity . Fewer studies have 
examined the acoustic components leading to changes in the 
perception of within-gender talker identity. Pollack, 
Pickett, and Sumby (1554) were the first to measure the 
effects of manipulating some physical attributes of the 
speech signal. In a study of speaker recognition in 
monosyllabic words produced by eight familiar talkers, they 
found that high-pass filtering the words at 1000 Ez or low- 
pass filtering them at 500 Hz left talker recognition 
performance above 80 percent accuracy. Performance for 
unfiltered words was about 92 percent. This result set the 
theme for those to follow: Nearly any acoustic information 
specifying talker identity is useful, but none, taken by 
itself, appears to be absolutely necessary. 

This was certainly true, for example, in a more recent 
study carried out by LaRiviere, (1975) that examined two 
components of talker identity that were conceptually more 
meaningful than the two passbands used in the Pollack et al. 
study. One of the major concerns of LaRivlere's work was to 
examine the relative contributions of the source function 
and the superlaryngeal resonance of vocal tracts in the 
perception of talker identity. The listeners in this 
experiment were quite familiar with the talkers whose 
identities they were required to judge. Although the 
stimuli consisted of sentences, vowels in various forms, and 
fricatives, the vowel conditions were the most relevant to 
the present work and they will be examined in detail below. 

Four vowels (/i/, /u/ , /ae/, and /a/) were produced by 
eight male talkers (who were familiar to the subjects) using 
techniques identical to those of Lass et al. (1976) in their 
talker identification experiment. Conditions 1 and 2 were 
whispered and voiced vowels and Condition 3 was a low-pass 
filtered version of the voiced vowel. In this experiment, 
however, a 200 Hz filter cutoff frequency was used rather 
than 255 Hz (reflecting the fact that in this case all the 
speakers were male). The rationale for the stimulus 
castruction was also similar: the voiced vowels were used 
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as a control to deteraine the absolute level of talker 
Ideatif icat Ion, the whispered vowels were used as a measure 
of the coatrihution of the superlaryngeal tract, and the 
lov'paas filtered vowels were used as a measure of the 
eontrlbutlon of the source function. The stimuli were 
presented to listeners in a random sequence and they were 
required to identify the speaker on each trial by circling 
the appropriate talker's initials on a response form. 

Performance in the control (voiced) conditions which 
contained both glottal and superlaryngeal cues, was 40.2%, 
performance in the whispered conditions was 21.8%, and 
performance in the filtered conditions was 20.7%. Chance 
performance in this task was 12%. As would be expected. La 
Riviere's results indicate, first, that wi thin-gender talker 
identification tasks are much more difficult than between- 
gender identification tasks, and second, that neither 
glottal nor superlaryngeal cues taken individually lead to 
accuracy levels as high as those of naturally spoken words 
in which both cues are combined. 

It should be noted here that whispered speech does not 
necessarily eliminate all glottal source Information nor 
does low-pass filtered speech eliminate all vocal-tract 
resonance information. To circumvent the methodological 
problems of using whispered speech, a number of experiments 
have used the Western Electric artificial larynx. For 
example, Coleman (1973) used this device to study talker 
discrimination in the complete absence of glottal source 
information (since all talkers used exactly the same glottal 
source). Unfortunately, this work cannot be directly 
compared to that of LaRiviere for a number of reasons. 
First, Coleman used a discrimination task rather than an 
identif tcation task. Second, unfamiliar rather than 
familiar talkers were used. And, finally, 5-second segments 
of speech were used rather than isolated vowels. In any 
case, Coleman obtained a 90% discrimination accuracy level 
which indicated that glottal spectrum and fundamental 
frequency information were by no means essential for talker 
discrimination. 

In reference to the second issue, the low-pass 
filtering problem, no relevant studies have been conducted 
which would eliminate the methodological problems of the 
filtering method of isolating glottal spectrum effects in a 
talker identification task. However, the fundamental 
frequency and fundamental frequency contours have been shown 
to be useful for such identification. Abberton and Fourcin 
(1978) reported a series of experiments in which talkers 
were to be identified only on the basis of their pitch 
contour in the sentence, "Hello! Bow are you?" Since the 
stimuli only contained source information, it can be 
presumed that the words making up the sentence could not be 
understood. The subjects were required to identify the 
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lit ti "^f POBsible choices. All the voices used 

were those of well known fellow classmates. The synthesis 
techniques used m this study allowed fundamental freq^-ency 
and durational cues tc be varied Independently. The 
resulting stimuli therefore sounded "remarkably human in 
quality. The results indicated that either cue was 
sufficient for speaker identification at levels well above 
chance. The response accuracy was 74% for FO-based 
identifications And 53% for duraricn-based identifications 
vwbere chance was 20%). it is /ious from these findings 
that at least the dynamic aspects of the source signal are 
useful for talker Identification. 

In summary, the perceptual literature summarized above 
indicates that fuadamental frequency and formant spacirs are 
unquestionably two oKtremely Important factors controlling 
the perception of talker Identity, it Is also clear that 
glottal waveform or source spectrum is an important acoustic 
correlate reflecting differences between talkers and may be 
useful in the perception of talker identity. One goal of 
the present investigation was to examine the contribution of 
glotta* waveform, fundamental frequency, and formant 
structure aa Important cues to talker identity. A second 
goal tfas to determine how these three factors interact with 
one another in a variety of different Identification tasks. 
Fortunately, the technology is now available to construct 
stimuli In which It is possible to manipulate these three 
acoustic cues Independently from one another. Such stimuli 
can then be presented to subjects for identification. 
Before any experiments were conducted, however, the 
utterances of several male and female talkers were analyzed 
to extract thn three acoustic parameters of Interests 
fundamental fiequency, formant pattern, and glottal 
waveshape. These acoustic measurements were then used in 
the construction of word lists produced by synthetic 

standardized talkers." That is, the words were 
synthetically generated but they were modeled after the 
physical characteristics of known talkers- This method of 
stimulus analysis and generation therefore allowed all 

differentiating one talker from another 
being It constant with the exception of the specific ones 
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Overview of Experiments 



The flrsc two experiments examined the role of glottal 
waveshape In the perception of talker differences. In the 
first experiment^ we assumed that If glottal waveshape was 
an important attribute. It should be especial? " salient when 
extracted from talkers of different genders. in this 
experiment, a continuum of speech sounds was constructed 
ranging from male to female based on the formant ratio 
differences between men and women. We predicted that when 
these formants were excited by a male glottal source, 
listeners would Judge the stimuli to be male further into 
the stimulus continuum than when the formants were driven by 
a female glottal waveform. The results of this experiment 
should indicate whether or not glottal waveform is 
perceptually important to listeners when they are required 
to identify talker gender. If the results are positive then 
it would be worthwhile testing whether or not glottal 
Wi^vetorm is important in the withln-*gender perception of 
talker Identity. If glottal waveform is not important, then 
there would be little reason to consider this any further as 
an important parameter controlling the perception of talker 
gender. 

In the second experiment, listeners were trained to 
identify different talkers. The same listeners were then 
presented with only the glottal waveforms of these talkers 
and were required to make identification judgements. This 
experiment is the converse of the study performed earlier by 
Coleman, (1973) in which talkers were identified using only 
superlaryngeal cues. Positive results in chls experiment 
would suggest that glottal source information alone can be 
used in the Identification of talkers. 

The next two experiments assessed the relative 
contributions of glottal waveform, fundamental frequency, 
and formant structure in the identification of talkers. In 
the third experiment, listeners were presented with both 
natural and synthetic tokens of a set of words. The natural 
set were simply digitized versions of a list of spoken 
words. The synthetic set were constructed using a 
substantially modified version of the Klatt software 
synthesizer. This is a digital simulation of a terminal 
analog formant based synthesizer containing a source 
function which models the laryngeal and turbulent sources in 
the human vocal tract and a filter which models the 
superlaryngeal characteristics of the vocal tract. The 
source section of the program was entirely rewritten to 
allow any arbitrary glottal waveshape to be used as the 
driving signal. On each trial, listeners heard both the 
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natural and synthetic versions of a word and were asked to 
rate the synthetic token on two different scales? (1) how 
intelligible was it conpared to the natural token and (2) 
how sinilar did it sound to the voice quality of the 
original talker. Since the synthesizer (as modified) 
instantiates a specific model of the speech production 
systea, the results of this experiment should demonstrate 
the ability of synthetic speech specified in terms of 
formant structure, fundamental frequency, and glottal 
waveshape to adequately specify talker differences. 

In the fourth experiment, listeners were trained to 
identify a group of talkers from their utterances of a list 
of natural isolated words. A second set of stimuli was thsa 
presented and listeners were required to identify each word 
as belonging to one of the talkers learned in the first part 
of the experiment. This second set of stimuli consisted of 
synthetic tokens containing a factorial combination of the 
three parameters of interest: FO, glottal waveshape, and 
formant structure. The listeners in this experiment were 
also required to rate each stimulus item on scales of 
intelligibility and naturalness. The results of this 
experiment should provide Information about the relative 
importance of each of the three cues manipulated. 

In summary, the present set of experiments was designed 
to examine the contribution of fundamental frequency, 
glottal waveform, and formant spacing on the perception of 
talker identity and perceived naturalness In ways that have 
not been possible before. Until now, technical limitations 
have made it difficult to construct stimuli which would 
allo'. the examination of the independent and interactive 
effects of these acoustic characteristics of the speech 
signal. Furthermore, prior to the present investigation, 
different procedures have been used to examine different 
acoustic correlates of talker Ide^^tity rendering a direct 
comparison between studies impossible. New synthesis 
techniques and a set of testing procedures were developed 
which allowed the effects of each of the three cues to be 
directly compared. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Analysis and Synthesis Techniques 



Several novel techniques were required for analysis and 
synthesis of the stimuli that were used in the present 
investigation. The general procedures and techniques will 
be described here rather than separately for each experiment 
since they all are qu:.te similar. 



Analysis of the Gloctal Waveform 

The glottal waveform is one of three acoustic 
correlates of talker Identity that was examined and 
manipulated in this investigation. Historically » it has 
also been one of the more difficult components of the spc<'4ch 
signal to isolate and analyze* This is primarily du 2 to the 
physical inaccessibility of the larynx. Since the ability 
to accurately record the glottal waveform has been a serious 
problem over the past several decades^ many different and 
often very creative techniques have been developed for this 
purpose. However, each method has its own drawbacks. The 
techniques range from rather drastic measures invol^'lng the 
removal of larynges from cadavers » to completely tjioninvasive 
measurest such as Inverse filtering^ which oftentimes only 
requires that speech be recorded from a good quality micro 
phone. Two of the more successful techniques which fall in 
between these two extremes are photographic and 
laryngographic measures. 

In the case of the photographic techniques, highspeed 
motion picture photography has been used to measure the area 
of the glottal opening. The area Is then converted to the 
volume velocity of air through the glottis, a process 
requiring a number of parameter estimates that are 
frequently difficult to determine precisely (Sondhl, 1975). 
In a much less invasive process, a laryngograph measures the 
electrical Impedance between two electrodes placed on the 
surface of the neck. This method indirectly records the 
contact area of the vocal folds over time. A conversion to 
volume velocity is then required, resulting in problems 
similar to those of laryngeal photography. It is clear, 
however, from the few techniques that have been cited, that 
measuring the glottal waveform is indeed a difficult task; 
each of the techniques described so far has obvious 
practical limitations as well as problems of analysis and 
interpretation. 
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Another technique. Inverse filtering, is probably the 
most widely used method for recording the glottal waveform 
at thl» time due to its relative ease of use and reasonable 
accuracy, in this technique, the spectral peaks 
corresponding to the resonances of the superlaryngeal tract 
during an utterance are determined by various analysis 
methods (such as linear prediction), and the speech waveform 
is then passed through a filter which is the inverse of this 
spectrum. The effect of such a process is to remove the 
resonances of the superlaryngeal passages thereby leaving 
the original glottal waveform Intact. Unfortunately, the 
analysis methods for determining the resonances of the 
superlaryngeal tract are not perfect, and the filter may not 
precisely cancel the vocal tract resonances. The procedure 
that is generally followed In such a circumstance is to 
adjust the filter coefficients until the glottal waveform 
looks like It Is "supposed" to. It is clear that 
subjectivity Is the major drawback of Inverse filtering. 



^ ^ The psau dolnflnlte length tube . A number of years ago, 
Sohndl (1975) developed a device for recording the glottal 
waveform that has a number of very practical advantages and 
also provides a reasonably accurate representation of the 
glottal waveform. This device, called a ref lectlonless or 
pseudo^.nfinlte length tube (PILT), was used for analysis of 
the glottal waveforms in this investigation. A complete 
description of its operation Is provided in the two 
references Just cited, but a brief summary will be given 
here. 

The theory of operation of the PILT is based on 
extending the talker's superlaryngeal tract to an infinite 
length. Without a PILT, the human superlaryngeal tract 
(configured for a neutral vowel such as /A/) may be modeled 
by a tube approximately 17 cm in length and 2.5 cm in 
diameter which is closed at one end (analogous to the 
glottis) and open at the other (analogous to the lips) as 
Illustrated in Figure 2.1. An Impedance mismatch at the 
lips creates a chamber with particular reflections and 
resonant frequencies. The resonant frequencies detarmlne 
the formants of speech produced. When the PILT Is added to 
the system, the Impedance mismatch la eliminated at the lips 
without adding new reflections at the termination point of 
the PILT, This produces a system having virtually no 
resonances. The small microphone within the PILT will 
transduce the pressure waveform produced at the glottis Into 
a voltage waveform which can be sampled by an analog-to- 
dlgital converter. 

The PILT is very simple in construction and is 
diagrammed In Figure 2.2. A foam wedge at the termination 
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Figure 2.1. A simple acoustic tube model of the vocal tract 
in a neutral vowel configuration. 
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FiguTA 2.2. The psmidoiitfinita length tube used for recording glottal 
iraveforms. Notei The vertical scale is 2X the horizontal* 



of this tube absorbs acoustic energy to prcivent reflections. 
The air pressure measured by the microphone should be 
identical to that at the glottis with only a phase delay. 
The particular device used in the present investigation was 
182 cm long with an inside diameter of 1.92 cm. The foam 
wedge was 82 cm in length. 

In actual use, one end of this device is placed in the 
mouth of a talker with the lips tightly sealed. The talker 
adjusts his or her tongue to produce a neutral vowel. In 
order to obtain optimal performance, the oral cavity should 
be the same diameter as the tube and have no sharp bends or 
constrictions. Furthermore, flush contact must be made at 
the point the tube enters the mouth. In practice, of 
course^, these ideal conditions are not- always obtained, but 
when the vocal tract is configured to produce a neutral 
vowel, it provides an adequate approximation to the ideal. 
The effect of deviation from these assumptions will be 
discussed shortly. However, for the present it is 
sufficient to say that the deviations found in a typical 
recording session do allow for reasonable measurement of the 
glottal waveform. 

The pseudoinf inite length tube was chosen fo« the 
present work for many of the same reasons that it was used 
by Honsen and Engebretson (1977) in their study of the 
glottal waveforms of 5 male and 5 female talkers. They 
stated that "it is physically uncomplicated and does not 
involve any discomfort or extensive preparation on the part 
of the human subject, it is highly noise-resistant and 
allows analysis of the glottal waveform in real time." 
Additionally, this technique was chosen because it nearly, 
although not completely, eliminated the subjectivity 
problems associated with the inverse filtering methods. 
This problem is not entirely eliminated with this method 
because the Judgement of whether the coupling of the tube to 
the mouth was adequate or not was based on a real time 
display of the glottal waveform. If there was a pronounced 
hump in the opening phase of the waveform, the position of 
tha pseudoinf inite length tube was readjusted and the talker 
attempted to change the vocal tract shape slightly. 
However, an opening phase hump has been assumed to be a real 
part of the glottal waveform of some male talkers by Honsen 
and Engebretson (1977) and is also well modeled by a 
laryngeal model developed by Ishisaka and Flanagan (1962). 
The PILT was therefore adjusted by the talker to reduce this 
hump as much as possible, because any inaccuracy in this 
method would be in the direction of increasing, rather than 
decreasing, the size of such a hump. In fact, none of the 
talkers in the present investigation exhibited this 
characteristic. Figure 2.3 shows the glottal waveform of 
the author as recorded by the PILT used in the present set 
of experiments. 
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Figtim 2.3. Author's glottal wavefonn as recorded by the pseudo- 
iaftnlte length tube. (A) Opening phase. (B) Closii^ i^ase. <C) Closed 
F^ase. 
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Sohndl (1975) claimed that the PILT was an excellent 
device for measuring the glottal waveform for a number of 
reasons* The primary one vas that Fourier transforms of the 
output of this device showed no hint of formant peaks* 
Sohndl also offered the further observation (p. 231) that if 
the output of the PILT were given to an experimenter as the 
output of an inverse filter, "he would undoubtedly decide 
that the filter was accurately adjusted and accept the 
output as his best estimate of the glottal waveform!" 

Such evidence, while putting this method in perspective 
with other methods of glottal waveform extraction, does not 
reveal the accuracy of the PILT on an absolute scale. The 
operation of the PILT was recently studied in depth; and now 
both its advantages and disadvantages are well understood 
(Hillman and Weinberg, 1981) • In their study, a detailed 
model of the vocal tract (based on Stevens, Kasowski, & 
Fant, 1953) was combined with a model of the PILT. Known 
waveforms were used to drive the vocal tract model which was 
set to six different configurations: an ideal 17 cm uniform 
tube, and the vowels /ae/, /eh/, /A/, /u/, and /i/. The 
output of this model was coupled to the model of the PILT 
and the pressure waveform was measured within the PILT. 
When an ideal uniform tube vocal tract model was connected 
to the model of the PILT, the output waveform taken from the 
PILT was identical to the input at the source of the vocal 
tract model. When vowel configurations were connected to 
the PILT, however, the output waveform differed from the 
input in systematic ways. The difference was greater for 
the more extreme vowels, /u/ and /i/, than it was for the 
more neutral vowels, /ae/, /eh/, and /A/ but the difference 
was still substantial, even for the neutral vowels* The 
assumption of uniformity of the vocal tract was violated 
sufficiently by the vowel configurations to create low level 
standing waves which showed up as a slight ripple in the 
opening phase and closed phase, but not the closing phase of 
the glottal waveform. That is, the distortion appeared as a 
hump in the opening phase and made the closed phase appear 
shorter or nonexistent. Surprisingly, these features are 
not evident in Figure 2.3. In spite of the effects visible 
in the time domain , the amplitude spectrum of the output 
waveform was not shown to be different from that of the 
input . 
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la summary, the PILT method of measuring the glottal 
waveform was shown to be reasonably accurate in the time 
domain and very accurate in amplitude spectrum when the 
vocal tract was configured for a neutral vowel. Taken 
together, the FILT offered significant practical and 
theoretical advantages for measurement of the glottal 
waveform over Che other methods examined. 
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The glottal vaveforas recorded using the FILT for use 
in Experiments 2, 3, and 4 are shovn in Appendix 1. Note 
that the characteristics that would be predicted by 
violating the uniforn tube assuoptions (opening phase hump 
and lack of a real closed phase) itere not observed. Many 
earlier published waveforms based on the PILt technique 
(Monsen & Engebretson, 1977; Sohndi, 1975) did exhibit these 
problems. The reason that the present glottal waveforms 
appear to ^e more accurate is not presently known. 



Analysis of Formant Frequencies 

Formant frequencies were analyzed by two programs: 
SFSCTRUM and SFVIEM. SPECTRUM is a general purpose spectral 
analysis program developed at the Speech Research Laboratory 
at Indiana University (Keweley-Fort , 1979). This program 
was used to perform LPC analyses (Markel & Gray, 1976) on 
the speech signals used in this investigation. When a 
signal is analyzed, SPECTRUM creates a file for its own use 
that contains analysis information such as the smoothed 
spectrum, formant tracks, and reflection coefficients. As 
with many other formant peak picking algorithms, the one 
used in SPECTRUM leaves much to be desired. Invariably, 
hand editing of the formant tracks is required. 

SFVIEW is an interactive program that was developed to 
make accurate formant tracking "by hand" relatively simple. 
It uses as input the smoothed spectrum taken from the 
SPECTRUM analysis file. Thus, the stimuli must be analyzed 
using SPECTRUM before the formant tracks are specified "by 
hand** with SFVIEW. In the present work, SPECTRUM was used 
to obtain smoothed spectra only; its formant tracking 
capabilities were not used. Each signal was analyzed with a 
frame size of 10 msec, a 25.6 ins«*c Hamming window, and an 
LPC analysis requiring 12 coe£f Icibuts . In some cases, the 
number of coefficients in the analysis was changed slightly 
to better discriminate the peaks. 

SFVIEW simultaneously displayed two panels of graphic 
information on a DEC VTII display screen. The top window 
showed a frequency-by-time plot of up to 5 formants, giving 
the impression of a schematized spectrogram. The bottom 
window showed an ampl.' tude-by-intensity display of the 
smoothed spectrum of the utterance at a given point in time. 
This display is shown in Figure 2.4. A Summagraphics 
digitizing tablet was used by the experimenter to directly 
control the position of a triangle shaped cursor in the top 
window. However, the position of another cursor in the 
bottom window was specified only along the horizontal or 
frequency axis by the graphi s tablet. The position of the 
cursor on the vertical (amplitude) axis was determined by 
the characteristics of the signal. 
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Figure 2.4. Display frora SFVIEM, an interactive spectral 
lysis program. 



For each signal to be analysed, the aaae of the 
SPECTBOM analysis file vas input, after which the VTll 
imsediately displayed the smoothed spectrua of the first 
fraae (10 asec) of the utterance in the bottom windov and a 
set of five default foment tracks in the top vindow. The 
mouse on the Sumraagraphics digitizing tablet directly 
controlled the position of the cursor on the top window. 
When the mouse was moved horizontally, the cursor moved 
along the time dimension in the top panel. When the mouse 
was moved vertically, again the curp'^r followed along the 
frequency dimension in the top pan^l. In addition to moving 
the cursor, two "odometer" type digital displays indicated 
the position in milliseconds in the file and the frequency 
in Hz. to which the cursor was pointing. In most cases, the 
mouse was moved at angles that were neither exactly 
horizontal or vertical, and naturally the cursor in the top 
window followed correctly and both odometers were updated 
simultaneously. Buttons on the mouse determined whether the 
cursor drew a line following its path or moved without 
drawing a line. 

The bottom window displayed an amplitude section of the 
signal using a different set of coordinates than those used 
on the top; the horizontal axis represented frequency and 
the vertical axis represented amplitude. Time was not 
represented in this display. That is, the smoothed spectrum 
was shown for only a single point in time at once, ks the 
experimenter moved the cursor in the top window, another 
cursor was moved in the bottom window, and the shape of the 
display was changed accordingly. Specifically, when the 
mouse was moved along the time dimension (horizontally), new 
spectral sectioL^ were displayed each time the cursor 
crossed into a new frame of the SPECTRUM analysis file: 
that is, every 10 msec. Moving the mouse rapidly in the 
horizontal direction gave the impression of a real time 
spectral display as the shape of the smoothed spectrum 
changed in the bottom window in time. Four consecutive 
frames from the bottom window are shown in Figure 2.5. 
Moving the mouse and, therefore, the cursor in the top 
window, vertically, moved a cursor in the bottom window 
horizontally along the frequency dimension. It was not 
possible (or meaningful) to directly move the cursor in the 
bottom window along the vertical, or amplitude, dimension 
since the cursor always fell on the line of the smoothed 
spectrum. Another "odometer" was also continuously updated 
in real time in the bottom window. This display showed the 
amplitude of the cursor position in dB. Thus, in the bottom 
window, the cursor could be moved In frequency by moving the 
mouse vertically; its position on the amplitude dimension 
was not under direct control of the experimenter. The 
height of the cursor in the bottom window was determined by 
the amplitude at the particular time and frequency pointed 
to by the mouse. 




In practice, one foraant was traced in at a time, 
generally in numerical order. The cursor was positioned at 
the first frame on the amplitude peak for the first formant 
by positioning the mouse all the way to the left and then 
moving it vertically until the cursor was at the Fl peak in 
the bottom window. The cursor was next moved horizontally 
Just far enough to reach the next 10 msec frame. At this 
point, the shape of the smoothed spectrum in the bottom 
window changed, and the cursor was again moved vertically to 
match the new peak. This process was continued across the 
length of the utterance with the cursor tracing the formant 
path on the upper window. Since it was possible to edit the 
formant tracings, generally a rough approximation was drawn 
first and then the mouse was used to make the final trace 
more accurate. After the first formant was input to the 
experimenter's satisfaction, the second through the fifth 
formant (or fourth in the case of female talkers) were 
similarly input. Although the process as described seems 
complex, in practice tracing in formants was simple but time 
consuming. 

Why were such elaborate programs developed to aid 
formant tracking "by hand" rather than simply using 
automated formant tracking algorithms? The main reason Is 
tha' e signals for the upcoming experiments were 
syn^.sised using a modified version of the Klatt software 
synthesiser (Klatt, 1980), a formant based synthesizer. The 
formants had to be very accurate for the synthesizer to 
produce both intelligible and talker-specific words. The 
talkers were not chosen for their "analyzabill ty" nor did 
they repeat each utterance until it was easily analyzed by 
LPC curve fitting and formant tracking algorithms. The 
utterances of some talkers often had source spectra that 
were quite sinusoidal and therefore the source spectrum fell 
off rapidly enough so that no formants above the first 
formant were easily visible. Figure 2.6 shows a spectrogram 
of a particularly good example of this effect for the word 
"deed." Detailed examination of this token with SPECTRUM 
revealed that the second, third, and fourth formants were 
approximately 40 dB lower In amplitude than the first 
formant. It is very difficult to separate formants from 
noise when they are this weak. Many other problems exist in 
automatically measuring the formant patterns of a wide range 
of male and female talkers. The formant tracing technique 
used here remedies some of these problems by allowing a 
close and interactive examlnat:on of the signal. 

The formant patterns traced in using SFVIEW were stored 
along with the formant amplitudes that were automatically 
measured in a new file which was directly compatible with 
our version of the Klatt synthesizer. This file allowed 
direct synthesis of the speech produced by real talkers as 
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Figure 2.6 Wideband spectrogram ^ the word "deed" spoken 
by a male talker. Note the ladc of cssergy In focmants 2, 3, 
and 4* 
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well as experimental flexibility since parameters of 
interest could still be manipulated independently. 



Analysis of Fundamental Fietiuencies 

Fundamental frequencies vere measured from a narrow 
band spectrogram of each utterance. Two types of 
spectrograms and an amplitude trace were made for each 
utterance using a Voice Identification Incorporated Series 
8000 sound spectrograph. Generally, the tenth harmonic, as 
shown in the narrow band spectrogram (Panel B, Figure 2.7), 
was measured and the result was scaled down by a factor of 
10; when this harmonic was absent other harmonics were used 
and scaled appropriately. Our version of the Klatt formant 
synthesiser allows graphical input and display of moat 
synthesis parameters, and this facility was used to make and 
record the fundamental frequency measures from the 
spectrograms. The wideband spectrogram in Panel A was used 
to verify the results of the interactive formant tracking 
procedure, and the amplitude contour in Panel C was used to 
adjust the amplitudes of the voicing and frication sources. 



The Klatt Software Synthesizer 

Synthesis was accomplished with a version of the Klatt 
software synthesizer (Klatt, 1980) that has been adapted for 
use in the Speech Research Laboratory at Indiana University 
(Keweley-Port , 1978; Carrell & Kewley-Port, 1978; Bernacki, 
1982). This is a very flexible f ormant-based digital 
synthesizer that allows specification of a large number of 
parameters every five milliseconds. The details of its 
structure and operation have been well reported elsewhere in 
the literature. However, its general functioning will be 
described here along with a description of a new extension 
of its capabilities that was developed specifically for the 
present investigation. 

As summarized briefly in Chapter 1, the human speech 
production apparatui? can be modeled as two independent 
components: a source and a filter. The Klatt software 
synthesizer is a digital implementation of this model with 
two basic sources end two configurations of filters. One 
source, corresponding to the glottal waveform of a human 
talker in phonated speech, consists of a pulse train which 
is passed through several filters to produce a naturally 
shaped glottal waveform. The parameters of the glottal 
filters can be adjusted to produce a wide variety of glottal 
waveforms. The second source is a pseudo'-random number 
generator which is used to model the turbulence of the 
fricative source. Either of these sources can be fed into 
either of the two formant resonator configurations, parallel 
or cascade. In both configurations,' digital resonators are 
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Figure ^.l. Wideband spectrogram, narrewband spectrogram, and amplitude 
contour of the word "bar" spoken by a male talker. 



used to model the formaats of the superlaryngeal vocal 
tract. In the cascade model, these resonators are connected 
In series; tn the parallel model, they are connected in 
parallel* In general, the source is sent through the 
cascade branch for glottal (phonated or aspirated) sources, 
or through the parallel branch for superglottal (fricative) 
sources* 

In the present investigation, three aspects of the 
speech signal were manipulated: (I) fundamental frequency, 
<2) formant spacing, and (3) glottal waveform. Of these, 
only the first two could be directly specified In the 
original version of the Klatt synthesiser. While it was 
possible to manipulate the glottal waveform source by using 
the three fllfcers, and through trial and error arrive at a 
source spectrum close to that desired, it was not possible 
to directly enter any arbitrary glottal waveform to be used 
as the source for synthesis of phonated speech. Therefore, 
we modified the Klatt synthesizer to accept a file 
containing a glottal waveform to be used as the synthesis 
source . 

Two programs were written to create glottal waveform 
(GLT) files. Each program created as output a file 
containing 512 points that specified one complete cycle. 
The first program allowed the experimenter to use the 
graphics tablet with mouse and the VTll graphic display to 
simply trace in any glottal waveform. This was useful for 
experimenting with attributes of the signal that might be 
important for talker identification. This program was used 
to trace in previously published (Monsen and Engebretson, 
1977) glottal waveforms for synthesis of the stimuli used in 
Experiment 1. The second program was used in conjunction 
with WAVES, a waveform editing program (see. Luce & Carrell, 
1981), to convert a waveform taken from a PILT to the 512 
point GLT format for the synthesizer. The waveform editing 
program was used to extract a single cycle from the 500 ms 
glottal waveforms digitized from the PILT. 

Synthesis Procedures . In Experiments 3 and 4, the 
synth(!<:ic speech signals were based on ten word length 
utterances spoken by three male and three female talkers. 
The words were taken from the phonetically balanced PB list 
1 (Egan, 1948). A rather involved procedure was used to 
synthesize each word as produced by each talker. The 
fundamental frequencies, formants, and glottal waveforms 
were first measured and inserted into the synthesis system 
as just described and a first attempt at synthesis was made. 
The output was then analyzed phonetically by the 
experimenter. If the word was not perceived as the intended 
one, for example, "pull" was heard when "pile" was intended, 
several things were checked. First, the natural model was 
reexamined. If the natural utterance sounded, phonetically, 
like the incorrect word, the synthetic word was considered 
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phonetleally correct. This in fact happened several times 
in the stimulus set. Unfortunately, the decision was not 
always a clear one. In the natural context, there might be 
a number of redundant cues for one phoneme so that even 
though the formant spacings might be more like an /U/ than 
the intended /a7/ (using the pull/pile example) and the 
natural word would generally be perceived as /a^/ according 
to the context and the preponderance of cues, the synthetic 
word, due to the absence of redundant cues, might sound like 
/U/. If this was observed, then the word was synthesized 
according to the original formants rather than being 
''fixed." On the other hand, it was always possible that the 
formants were mistracked in the first place-. This could be 
determined both by the experimenter's phonetic judgements 
and by LPC analysis of the synthetic version of the word and 
reanalysis of the model word. In this case, the synthesis 
parameters were corrected by returning to SFVIEW to examine 
peaks that may have been missed. If this did not solve the 
problem, the natural utterance was reanalyzed in SPECTRUM by 
realigning the time windows in relation to stimulus onset or 
by changing the number of poles in the analysis. 

The analysis and synthesis methods described here 
usually produced synthetic speech that was intelligible and 
sounded like the natural speaker, although there was some 
variability in its success, as will be shown in Chapter 5. 



CHAPTER 3 



Contributions of Glottal Waveform to the 
Perception of Talker Gender 



The present experiment was conducted to determine 
whether glottal waveform would have any measurable effect on 
the perception of talker gender. As noted in the 
Introduction, little evidence has been reported in the 
literature to address this question. Differences in 
production between male and female talkers suggest reliable 
and systematic differences. In the present study, both 
glottal waveform and formant spacing cues were manipulated 
to create a special set of synthetic stimuli that was used 
with a sensitive experimental procedure exami' the 
existence and strength of this effect. 

One of the most prominent differences in speech 
production between male and female talkers is the relative 
formant spacing or k-factor. Using synthesis techniques, it 
was possible to construct continue of vowels that range from 
male to female In voice quality by manipulating formant 
spacing. Furthermore, these manipulations can be performed 
without changing any other asp^acts of the signal. In this 
experiment a number of such contlnua were synthesized. Half 
of them used a male glottal waveform as the source (driving 
the formant resonators of a speech synthesizer) and half of 
them used a female glottal waveform to perform the same 
function. Listeners were asked to listen to each stimulus 
and Indicate whether it was spoken by a male or a female 
talker. The dependent measure was the point along the k- 
factor stimulus continuum at which the subject crossed over 
from reporting a male to reporting a female talker. If 
glottal waveform plays a greater role in controlling the 
perception of talker gender than formant pattern, then all 
stimuli produced with a male glottal waveform should be 
perceived as a male talker and all stimuli produced with a 
female glottal waveform should be perceived as a female 
talker. On the other hand, if the glottal waveform is 
irrelevant to the perception of talker gender, then the 
crossover from male to female should always occur at the 
same point along the continuum regardless of the glottal 
source. In between these two extremes, the precise location 
of the crossover point may be used as an extremely sensitive 
measure of the relative contribution of glottal waveform to 
the perception of talker gender. For example, a stimulus 
produced with a male glottal source should cause responses 
of "Male- further towards the female end of the stimulus 
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continuum than the same stimulus produced with a female 
glottal source. We assumed that this methodology would be 
sensitive enough to determine whether or not glottal 
waveform was an important attribute used by listeners in 
perceiving a talker's gender. 



Method 

Subjects . Thirty Indiana University undergraduate 
students served as subjects in this experiment in partial 
fulfillment of an introductory psychology course require 
ment. None of the subjects reported any history of speech 
or hearing disorder and none had participated in any other 
experiments which used synthetic speech. All subjects were 
right-handed native speakers of English. 

Stimuli . Six stimulus contlnua were synthesized for 
this experiment. Perceptually, each continuum ranged from a 
male to a female talker in six steps for a total of 36 
stimuli. Half of the contlnua were synthesized with a male 
glottal source and the other half were synthesized with a 
female glottal source. Each of the three wlthin-gender 
stimulus contlnua consisted of signals perceived as the 
vowels /I/, /fet/, and /u/. 

The formant spacings for the contlnuua were determined 
in the following manner. For each vowel, two sets of 
formants were chosen, male and female. These values were 
obtained from the Peterson and Barney (1952) measurements of 
the formants of men and women. The value for the three 
steps between "male" and "female" on the continuum were 
linearly Interpolated between the values of the endpoint 
stimuli. Based on the results of an earlier pilot study, an 
extra step was also created below t^ e prototype male level, 
to help equate the number of male and female responses. The 
values for each of the stimuli are shown In Table 3.1. 

Previous measurement studies have shown little overlap 
between the fundamental frequency distributions of male and 
female talkers (Fant, 1973, pp. 41). All stimuli were 
synthesized with a fundamental frequency which began at 180 
Hz and dropped to 170 Hz o/er its 500 msec duration. This 
value was chosen because it falls into the ambiguous region 
between these two distributions. Pilot studies showed that 
depending on other stimulus parameters, vowels presented at 
this fundamental frequency could be heard as either a male 
or a female talker. 

Two different glottal waveforms, one male and one 
female, were used as source functions in the synthesis of 
these stimuli. Both waveforms were taken directly from the 
glottal waveforms of two particular talkers (1M25 and 4F29) 
published by Monsen and Engebretson (1977). A special 
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T«bl» 3.1 

Formant Fr»qu«ncie» for all Stimuli — Exp»rifli»nt 1 



/i/ 



k-f actor 
% 
2 
3 
4 
8 
6 



Fl 

260 

270 

280 

290 

30O 

310 



F2 
2164 
2290 
2416 
2542 
2668 
2794 



F3 
2934 
3010 
3085 
3161 
3236 
3311 



F4 
3075 
3300 
3525 
3750 
3<?75 
4200 



F5 
3610 
3750 
3891 
4031 
4172 
4312 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



700 
730 
760 
790 
820 
850 



1057 
1090 
1123 
1156 
1188 
1221 



2348 
2440 
2532 
2623 
2715 
2806 



3125 
3300 
347ti 
3650 
3825 
4000 



3610 
3750 
3891 
4031 
4172 
4312 



/u/ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 
6 



283 
300 
317 
335 
352 
369 



850 
870 
890 
909 
929 
948 



2134 
2240 
2347 
2453 
2560 
2666 



3150 
3300 
3450 
3600 
3750 
3900 



3610 
3750 
3891 
4031 
4172 
4312 
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version of the Klatt synthesiser (described in Chapter 2) 
was developed in order to allov graphic input of the desired 
source functions. In the standard version of the 
synthesizer, several parameters are used to specify the 
source function, and, while this makes it possible to create 
a wide variety of inputs to the foroant resonators, there 
are important limitations in the type of waveforms that can 
be produced. These parausters control thr i digital filters 
which modify a pulse train to approximate a natural glottal 
waveform. Unfortunately, arbitrary waveforms, which might 
contain a number of poles and zeros in the spectral domain, 
cannot be created using this method. Since glottal zeros, 
for example, may be potentially useful in identifying 
talkers, such a limitation in synthesis could be 
constraining. Another advantage of the graphic method of 
specifying the source function is that it is a convenient 
common language which allows source waveforms created by 
many diverse methods, programs, and laboratories to be 
easily input into the synthesizer for further analysis and 
experimentation. 

After the glottal waveforms were tr-sced in they were 
stored in a 512 point normalized form. This wavefo'.m was 
sampled at approprii^te intervals depending on the 
fundamental frequency desired. Each test stimulus was an 
isolated vowel, 500 msecs in duration, with 20 msec 
amplitude onset and offset ramps. 

Apparatus . The experiment was conducted in real time 
under the control of a PDP-11/34 computer system that ran an 
experiment control program designed for this particular 
procedure. All stimuli were output at a rate of 10 KHz and 
were filtered with a very steep low-pass filter at 4.8 KHz 
(see Klatt, 1980 pp 990). Stimuli were presented to 
subjects over matched and calibrated TDH-39 headphones. The 
stimuli were presented at 80 dB SPL. 

The experimental sessions were conducted in a sound 
attenuated subject testing room with s*x booths. Each booth 
contained a response box with two buttons, one labelled 
"Male" and the other labelled "Female." A warning lamp was 
centered at the top of the box. 

Procedure. The subjects'* task in this experiment was 
quite simple. On each tria? s stimulus was presented and 
the subject was required to indicate whether the voice was 
produced by a male or female talker. The trial sequence 
proceeded as follows. At the beginning of each trial, the 
warning lamp on the response box was illuminated for 250 
msec, indicating to the subject that a stimulus would follow 
immediately. Then, 500 msec later, a vowel was presented 
over the subject's headphones. At this point each subject 
had, 3.5 seconds to respond. If all six subjects responded 
before the end of the 3 second response interval, the next 



trial was initiated immediately. The stimulua presentation 
order and each of the subjects' responses were recorded for 
later analysis. 

Qvet the course of the experimental session, each of 
the 36 different stimuli (3 vowels by 2 genders by 6 k- 
factors) was presented 9 times each for a total of 324 
trials. 



Results 



As expected, the glottal source function had a 
significant effect on subjects' responses of male or female 
for two of the three vowels. Both the /i/ and /u/ stimuli 
showed a crossover shift whereas /a/ showed no shift. These 
differences are illustrated In Figure 3.1. The ordinate In 
this graph is the mean crossover point along the k-factor 
continuum from 1 (male) to 6 (female). Results based on 
stimuli created with a male glottal waveform are shown with 
solid bars, those from stimuli constructed with a female 
glottal waveform are shown with striped bars for each of the 
vowels /i/, /a/, and /u/. The crossover for each subject 
was determined by fitting a logistic function to their data. 
The point at which 50% of the responses would be "Male" and 
50X of the responses would be "Female" was considered the 
perceptual crossover. An example of this function is shown 
in Figure 3.2. The ordinate is the proportion of "Male" 
responses, the abscissa is the k-factor level. 

Although a number of simpler methods have been used to 
calculate crossover points, the logistic function was chosen 
for a number of reasons. Most importantly, the logistic 
function Is a reasonable model of the assumed underlying 
response distribution. This Is due to the fact that it is 
an excellent approximation to the normal ogive which has 
frequently been used as an underlying representation of 
psychometric functions (and the logistic function is 
substantially easier to calculate than the cumulative 
normal). The data collected in the present experiment can 
be viewed as a psychometric function since it is the 
probability of making a binary decision, male or female, as 
a function of the level on a physical continuum, k-factor. 
There are also practical benefits in using this method above 
others. For example, one of the simpler methods of 
calculating crossover is to find the two points that lie on 
opposite sides of the 50% boundary and then linearly 
interpolate the level of k-factor f.»r the 50% boundary. 
This method fails to take into account the possibility that, 
due to noise, the data may contain more than one crossover 
point, that is, the data may not be strictly monotonlc. 
Should one take the crossover with the greatest slope? 
Averagfe the crossovers? And, how would one calculate slope 
in either of these cases? The logistic function provides a 
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Figure 3.I. Mean crossovers from responses of "Male'* 
"FcmaXC alof^ the k-f actor continuum for all stimuli. 



theoretically notlvated solution to such probleirs. The 
logistic functions used in the present analysis were 
calculated to be beat fitting, in the least squares sense, 
based on a method provided in Neter and Wasserman (1974). 

The best fitting logistic functions for the vowels /i/, 
/A/, and /u/ are shown in Figures 3.2, 3.3, and 3.4, 
respectively. In the case of /i/, the crossover point for 
stinuli synthesized with the male glottal waveform clearly 
falls much later along the k-factor continuum, at 5.21, than 
does the crossover using stimuli based ot a female glottal 
waveform, at 4.03 [t<28) - 3.89, £ < .001]. The vowel /a/, 
on the other hand, showed no such effect. In this case, the 
crossovers were nearly identical with values of 4.26 for the 
male condition and 3.96 for the female condition [t^<28) 
" '55, n.s.J. The final vowel condition, /u/, showed the 
strongest effect of glottal source with a fitted male cross 
over of 5.64 and a fitted female crossover of -.21 [t(28) - 
4.84, £ < .0001]. The negative crossover reflects the fact 
that, regardless wf the k-factor, the probability of 
labeling an /u/ synthesized with a female glottal waveform 
as male was less than 50%. The functions plotted in Figures 
3,2 to 3.4 were averaged across all subjects; however, the 
statistical tests were performed on the crossover data from 
logistic functions fitted to the individual subject's 
responses . 

A more direct way of examining the same data is to 
average the response probabilities for each of the stimuli. 
Histograms of this analysis are shown in Figures 3.5, 3.6, 
and 3.7. Here it can be seen that the k-factor manipulation 
produced continue ranging, perceptually, from male to female 
as expected. This was supported by the results of a two-way 
(glottal by formant) analysis of variance. All three vowels 
showed a main effect of formant, F(5,145) - 85.6, p < .0001; 
P(5,145) - 47.6, £ < .0001; and F(5,145) - 28.9, £ < ,0001 
for /i/, /a./, and /u/ respectively. This analysis supports 
the same conclusions on the effects of glottal waveform as 
the earlier crossover analysis provided. For example, the 
response data from vowels /!/ and /u/ show a strong effect 
of glottal source ou identification probabilities [ F(l,29) 
- 5.4, £ < .03, for /i/, and F(l,29) - 42,2, £ < .0001 for 
/u/]. And, as in the crossover data, no main effect of 
glottal waveform for the /a/ vowel was observed [F(l,29) 
" . 94 , n. s . ] . ~ 

The analysis of variance on the responses also revealed 
an interaction between glottal waveform and k-factor that 
wae not apparent in the crossover analysis. Furthermore, 
this Interaction was found for all three vowels fF(5,145) - 
10.9, £ < .0001; F(5,145) - 36.1, £ < .0001; ar.d ¥(5,145) - 
3.64, £ < .005 for /i/, /a./, and /u/, res?ectiv#.ly] . Visual 
inspection of the /i/ condition shown in Figw^e 3.5 reveals 
that this result was due to the fact that the glottal source 
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Figure 3.2. Best "fitting logistic -functions -for /i/ stimuli 
synth»siz«d with a m«l« glottal Mave^orm Csolid line) and a 
female glottal Mave-form (dashed line). 
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Figur* 3-3. Best fitting logistic -functions for /a/ stimuli 
synthasized with a male glottal waveform < sol id line) and a 
female glottal waveform <dashed line). 
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Figure 3.4. Best fitting logistic functions for /u/ stimuli 
synthesized with a male glottal Maveform < sol id line) and a 
female glottal Maveform (dashed line). 
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only had Its major effect at the female end of the k-factor 
continuum. The results are less interpretable In the other 
vowel conditions. The strength of the effect of the glottal 
source therefore depends on the specific formant patterns 
with which it was combined. 



Discuss ion 

The results of this experiment demonstrate that glottal 
waveform plays an important role in the perception of talker 
gender. The importance of glottal waveform, however, was 
dependent on vowel quality. In the case of /u/, the glottal 
source nearly overpowered the effect of the k~factor. 
However, in the case of /a/, the glottal source had very 
little effect; the k-factor was the major determiner of 
talker gender. In the case of the /i/ vowel, both glottal 
waveform and k-factor systematicallv controlled the 
perception of talker gender. 

The present results demonstrate that glottal waveform 
is an important attribute of the speech signal that 
listeners use to identify talker gender. However, this 
attribute should be studied in combination with other cues 
since its reiationship with talker gender identity did not 
consistently override all other cues in all conditions. It 
should be remembered, however, that only two glottal 
waveforms were used in this experiment, one male and one 
female. Therefore, no claims can be made to account for 
which aspects of the glottal waveform contributed to the 
perception of talker gender identification. The present 
study demonstrates that listerers are able to reliably 
identify talker gender in a manner consistent with the 
gender associated with the source of the glottal waveform. 

The demonstration that listeners can identify talker 
gender on the basis of glottal waveforms formed the basis 
for the next experiment in which we examined the performance 
of listeners in identifying Individual talkers from glottal 
information alone. 



Summary and Conclusions 

In the present experiment, a set of continue were 
created each of which ranged from male to female in six 
equal steps according to Fant's k-factor. All other things 
being^equal, subjects will cross over from labeling stimuli 
"male" to "female" near the center of the continua. 
However, when the stimuli were synthesised with a male 
glottal waveform, listeners responded "male" further into 
the continua and when they were synthesized with female 
glottal waveforms, listeners responded "female" earlier in 
the continuum. These findings showed that if a sensitive 
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procedure is used, glottal waveform can be demonstrated to 
influence listener's judgements of talker gender. The 
ability of the glottal vaveforo to influence the perception 
of talker gender In somewhat less constrained situations 
will be examined in a later experiment. 



Chapter 4 



Talker Identification as a Function of Glottal Waveform 



The data obtained in the previous es:periment 
demonstrate that the glottal waveform is important in 
determining relatively gross information about talker 
identity — namely, a talker's gender. Does the glottal 
waveform contain enough Information to Identify particular 
talkers? Although speech analysis studies demonstrate that 
the shape of the glottal waveform varies reliably across 
different talkers, the few perceptual experiments that have 
been conducted showed little effect of glottal waveform 
information on talker identification. 

One set of studies indicated that when the glottal 
waveform from one talker was combined with the super 
laryngeal transfer 'unction from another talker, listeners 
Identified the stimulus as having been produced by the 
talker that contributed the superlaryngeal rather than the 
glottal Information (Miller, 1964). In Miller's first 
experiment, the word "hod" was obtained from two talkers and 
both of the hybrid stimuli were reported to have sounded as 
if they we-e produced by the talker contributing the vocal 
tract transfer function. A second experiment was then 
conducted which coupled artificial source waveforms wli:h a 
partlcular^talker's vocal-tract transfer function using the 
word "hod.** These source waveforms Included triangle, 
pulse, and sinusoidal types in addition to some more 
realistic glottal sources. Hecker (1971) reported that 
listeners identified the words as coming from the producer 
of the vocal-tract transfer function even though listeners 
reported large differences in quality between the stimuli 
produced with different glottal waveforms. In Miller's 
third experiment, six speakers produced the isolated vowel 
/«/. According to Hecker (1971), when the vocal-tract 
transfer functions from these utterances were combined with 
two artificial but realistic glottal waveforms, the 
perceptual differences due to the different vocal-tract 
transfer functions were found to be much greater than those 
due to different glottal waveforms. An BX discrimination 
task was used in the fourth and final e<^perlment. In this 
task, two natural and two hybrid samples were constructed 
from natural vocal-tract transfer functions and "realistic" 
glottal waveforms. The reference items were always two 
natural tokens and the test item was eithex a natural or a 
hybrid item. Listeners generally matched the hybrid items 
with the reference item sharing the same vocal-tract 
transfer functions. 
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These findings suggest that the glottal waveform 
appears to p.lay only a very small role In talker 
identification. Unfortunately, it is difficult to interpret 
these results since the original Miller (1964) paper was an 
abstract.. Incomplete information was provided on stimulus 
construction and no information was reported on the 
statistical reliability of these results. Most of the 
details of this experiment were summarised in Becker's 
review <1971). Although Miller's results suggested that 
glottal waveform was a relatively unimportant component of 
talker identity, his experiments did not systematically 
address the relative importance of the glottal source and 
the vocal-tract transfer function. After summariaing 
Miller's studies, Becker noted that, "the relative 
importance of various descriptors of the speech has not been 
systematically examined. Further studies along these lines 
could contribute to a better understanding of the acoustical 
manifestations of speaker identity." 

In another perceptual study, Coleman (1973) 
demonstrated that talker discrimination can proceed 
relatively smoothly In the complete absence of glottal 
source information. The stimuli in this experiment were 
based on 10 male and 10 female talkers. Each of them read a 
53 word prose passage using an electro-mechanical larynx. 
This device provided a standard 85 Bz voicing source that 
was common to each speaker. From these passages 5 second 
segments of connected speech were extracted and then placed 
on a test tape. The experimental tape was made up of 40 
pairs of these segments in which there were 20 same-voice 
piirs, ;0 male-female pairs, 5 male-male pairs, and 5 
female-female pairs. Listeners were then presented with 
these stimulus pairs in random order and asked to respond 
whether the utterances were spoken by the same or different 
talkers. The results showed a very high level of 
discrimination. Most of the errors were contributed by only 
a few of the talker pairs. Confidence ratings were also 
recorded, and again, the low ratings were concentrated among 
a few talkers. Tokens from two of the female talkers were 
particularly difficult to discriminate. These talkers were 
identified as the same person nearly 40 percent of the time. 
Coleman also compared the identif lability of male versus 
female talkers and found that male talkers were easier to 
discriminate than female talkers. 

The high performance displayed by listeners *u 
Coleman's experiment showed that talkers may be 
discriminated without any glottal waveform Information, 
suggesting that glottal waveform may be of little importance 
in talker identification. Bis methodology, however, was 
designed to emphasise the contribution of formant spacing. 
It is obvious that glottal waveform should be studied 
directly using more than only one glottal waveform. 
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The findings reported by Miller and Coleman indicate 
that glottal waveform appears to play a minor role in talker 
Identification. However, other research has shown reliable 
differences in speecti production due to glottal waveform 
(Carr & Trill, 1964; Monsen ft Sngebretson, 1977). Reliable 
perceptual effects of glottal waveform have also been 
reported for human listeners (Lass, Hughes, Bowyer, Waters, 
& Bourne, 1976; LaRiviere, 1975). And, performance of 
automatic speaker recognition systems have benefited from 
glottal waveform information (Wolf, 1972). Taken together, 
these findings, along with the earlier experiments on 
formant spacing, provided the impetus for the present 
experiment . 

Since earlier research was not sensitive to the 
contribution of glottal waveform to talker identification, 
thi» present experiment was specifically designed to 
investigate these effects. Stimuli were created from 
natural utterances in which the effects of the 
superlaryngeal tract were removed by use of a pseudo- 
infinite length tube (Sondhi, 1975), The results of this 
prvicess left the glottal waveform and fundamental frequency 
of "-.he original utterances intact, while removing the 
fornant structure — Just the converse of the stimuli used 
in Coleman's fixed glottal source experiment. With these 
stimuli in hand, we could investigate the contribution of 
glottal source to talker identification without formant 
spacing information. The testing procedure was designed so 
that the fundamental frequency cues were also minimized, 
thus leaving glottal waveform as the sole cue for talker 
identification. 
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EXPERIMENT 2 



The purpose of the present experiaent was to determine 
whether listeners use glottal waveform inf or^aatfon to 
identify individual talkers. To acioopl.tsh this goal, 
listeners were first trained to identify a group of talkers 
by voice. Listeners then identified th»2se same talkers on 
the basis of signals that had vocal tract resonance Inforoa 
tion experimentally removed. 



Method 



Subjects 

Twenty-six subjects were chosen from the Speech 
Research Laboratory's paid subject pool for this experiment. 
They were paid §3.50 for a single session that lasted about 
one hour. None of the subjects reported any hxstory of a 
speech or hearing disorder. Several had participated as 
paid subjects in other experiments in the Laboratory. 
However, the subjects were selected so that they were not 
involved in any work connected with the present research. 
-11 subjects were native speakers of English. 



Stimuli 

Trainini^ . A set of natural utterances was used for t*ie 
training phase of the experiment. The ten words in this set 
were selected from phonetically balanced (PB) list 1 (Egan, 
1948). Examples of these are given in Table 4.1. These 
words were spoken by six different talkers, three males and 
three females, who will be referred to as P, M, T, L, N, and 
J. The stimuli were recorded on an Ampex ivG-500 audio tape 
recorder. The talker was stationed inside an lAC single- 
subject isolated acoustic chamber (Model 401-A) and read a 
randomized list of items into an an Electro Voice (Model EV 
D054 dynamic microphone positioned approximately 30 cm in 
front of the lips. The audio tape was then low-pass 
filtered at 4.8 kHz and digitized with a 12 bit A/D 
converter using a 10 KHz sampling rate. The input level tc 
the A/D converter was set as high as possible without 
significant peak clipping over the entire list of words. 
Since this level was set only once per list, the individual 
words retained their natural relative amplitudes. When 
presented to subjects, the ct»tput level was set to 80 dB SPL 
using word 0 from talker P for calibration with a true RMS 
voltmeter . 
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Table 4.1 
Natural Ward List 



Ward numbar PB number tdiird 

0 03 dish 

1 09 bar 

2 11 -Fuss 

3 24 are 

4 28 rub 

5 30 deed 

6 36 use 

7 39 pile 

8 40 rat 

9 47 toe 
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Testing . The ezperiaentaX stlauli used in the testing 
phase of the isxperiment were generated by the same six 
talkers as in the training phase and were intended to be 
exact replicas of the individuals' glottal waveforms. The 
glottal waveforms were extracted from the talkers with the 
< aid of a ref lectionless tube (Sondhi, 1975; Monsen & 

Engebretson, 1977). The resulting stimuli sound something 
like humming. The construction, capabilities, and 
limitations of the tube, as well as the rationale for 
selecting this method were discussed earlier in Chapter 2. 

At each recording session, ehe talker was first allowed 
to practice phonating into the ref lectionless tube while 
watching his or her glottal waveform displayed In real-time 
on an oscilloscope. Subjects were initially instructed tv 
produce an extended neutral vowel into the tube. The 
experimenter also observed this procedure and gave hints 
regarding placement of the tube, strength of vocal output, 
and the meaning of the visual feedback. For example, if Fl 
was apparent in the waveform due to improper coupling, the 
experimenter would point this out to the talker and suggest 
how to cure the problem. After about 1 minute of practice, 
the experimenter prompted the talker to generate three 
stimuli: high, medium, and low in pitch. No particular 
frequencies were used as targets; talkers were simply asked 
to try to reach the upper and lower limits of their range. 
Each talker participated in three sessions which resulted in 
a total of nine different tokens of the talker's glottal 
waveform. The recording sessions were separated in time by 
at least 24 hours. Only the tokens recorded during the 
second session were used In the present experiment. Each 
utterance was amplified by an HP 465A amplifier and then 
digitised directly without being passed through a low-pass 
filter since there was no energy present above 5 KHz. 

Each vocalization was recorded for 1.6 seconds and a 
segment was '<«xclsed from this waveform that was as near as 
possible to 5U0 msec in duration. The duration was not 
exactly 500 msec because It was necessary for the waveform 
to begin and end at a zero crossing In order to eliminate 
onset and offset clicks. The experimental stimuli consisted 
of segments of the 18 utterances (three from each talker) 
recorded at the second session. Oscillograms of these 
waveforms and ^helr Fourier power spectra are displayed in 
Appendices 1 and 2, respectively. 



Apparatus 

The present experiment was conducted in real-time with 
a PDP-11/34 computer system. All stimuli were output at 4 
rate of 10 KHz and were filtered with a very steep low-'^^ibs 
filter aw 4.8 KHz (see Klatt, 1980). Stimuli were pre& ^nted 
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to subjects over Batched and calibrated TDH-39 headphones. 
The trial sequeoce and stimulus presentatf.ott orders were 
deteralned by experiment control programs that were written 
specifically for each experiment. 

The experimental sessions were conducted in a subject 
testing room equipped with six booths that allowed the 
simultaneous testing of six subjects. A seven button 
response box was stationed at each booth. In addition to 
the buttons, numbered 1 to 7, seven lamps were provided for 
feedback and one lamp was provided as a warning signal. In 
the conditions where the feedback lamps were tided, they were 
illuminated over the response button that the subject should 
have pressed for a correct response on any given trial. 
Since six talkers were used in the present experiment, only 
six of the seven buttons and lamps were used. The 
experimenter was present during testing and controlled the 
computer from a separate booth within the subject testing 
room. 



Procedure 

Each experimental session was subdivided Into three 
phases, familiarisation, training, and testing. The first 
two phases were used to train the listeners to identify the 
natural voices of the six talkers. The last phase was 
conducted to assess the identification of the glottal 
waveforms of these six talkers. This methodology has been 
used successfully in training new linguistic contrasts (see 
Mc^lasky, Pisoni, & Carrell, 1983; Pisonl, Aslin, Ferey, & 
Hennessey, 1982). 

Familiar! gat ion . During the familiarization phase, the 
listeners were presented with a natural token of each voice 
in the following sequence. First, a warning light would be 
illuminated on the response box for SOO msec to indicate the 
beginning of a new trial. After a delay of another 500 
msec, an utterance from the natural word list was presented 
over each subjecfs headphones. Following a final 500 msec 
delay, a lamp was illuminated fo£ 250 msec over button 1 on 
the response box. This indicated that the talker just pres 
ented should be associated with button 1. After a 3 second 
delay, the warning lamp went on to signal the begirning of 
the next trial. Next, the same word was presented again, 
however, this time spoken by talker 2. The lamp over butf^n 
2 was then illuminated. This sequence was repeated for alx 
six talkers before moving on to the next word. Ten words 
for a total of 60 trials were presented in this fashion. 

During the entire familiarization procedure no overt 
response was required from the listeners. They simply 
llRcened to the voices and watched the feedback lights as 
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the stimuli were presented In a fixed sequence. The 
familiarization phase lasted about 5 minutes. 

Training. The training phase began after a short 
review of the Instructions by the experimenter. The same 
stimuli used during familiarization were presented here, 
although, in this phase, they were presented in a random 
order. On each trial the listener received a warning signal 
followed by a 500 msec delay. A test word was then presented 
over the headphones. Listeners had up to k seconds to 
respond with a button press. After all the listeners had 
responded (or after 4 seconds had elapsed), the feedback 
lamp over the correct response was Illuminated for 750 msec 
which completed the trial. 

Four repetitions of each stimulus word were presented 
for each talker during the training phase for a total of 240 
trials. This phase of the experiment lasted approximately 
20 minutes. ' 

Resting . After a short break, the t-sting phase of the 
experiment began. The trial sequence was identical to the 
procedure used in the training phase with the exception that 
glottal waveform stimuli were used and no feedback was 
provided after listeners entered their responses. Listeners 
were presentea with one stimulus per trial and were required 
to press the button corresponding to the the talker who 
produced the utterance. Listeners were told that most of 
the sounds that they would be hearing would sound something 
like humming and that they were produced by the same six 
talkers that they had Just learned. Listeners were also 
"old that this task was much more difficult than the 
training task because each talker would make these humming 
sounds at a number of different pitches. The listeners were 
instructed to respond on each trial even if they had to 
guess. 

In this phase of the experiment, 24 unique stimuli were 
presented three times each in two blocks for a total of 144 
trials. The blocks were separated by a 1 minute break. 
Each of the six talkers contributed tour items to the list. 
The first three items were samples of the low, medium, and 
high pitched glottal wavefi^rms of each talker. Three 
pitches were used so that talker identification could not be 
based exclusively on fundamental frequency. However, only 
the medium frequency stimuli were actually scored. The 
fourth item was a word from the natural word list spoken by 
the same talker. These items were Included at random 
Intervals as "probe trials" throughout the testing session 
to remind listeners of the natural speech quality of the 
talkers that they were required to identify. These stimuli 
also served as a useful control to compare identifications 
of glottal waveform with. 
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Results 



Training 

It was surprisingly difficult to train listeners to 
identify the natural voices of the six talkers in a one hour 
experimental Session. Based on post-test interviews, 
listeners generally used two steps in this task. First, 
they determined whether the voice was male or female, and 
then they determined the specific identity of the individual 
talker. Listeneirs reported no trouble distinguishing male 
from female stimuli. However, the selection of the specific 
talker within each category was more difficult. As noted 
earlier in the procedure section, the training method that 
was used in this sxperiment was one that had been 
successfully used in earlier speech perception experiments. 
Although listeners had many exposures to the voices, they 
did not learn to identify the natural Intact utterances of 
the six talkers af asymptotic levels in the time allotted. 
Figure 4.1 Illustrates the mean accuracy level for each 
talker for this phase of the experiment. 

All listeners performed well above chance (17%) on the 
identification of each talker. The worst performance (552) 
was observed with talker J [t^(25) - 13.24, £ < .0001]. Even 
if chance is defined as 33% because of the assumption that 
subjects would be perfect at segregating male from female 
talkers, this result was significantly above chance [worst 
case £(25) - 7.67, £ < .0001]. Combined over all conditions 
the accuracy level was 79%. 

As Figure 4.1 clearly shows, the identification 
performance was not evenly distributed across the six 
talkers. The male talkers were identified more accurately 
than the female talkers IF(1,25) - 112, £ < .0001}. An 
interaction between gender and talker [f(2,50) - 12.08, 
£ < .0001] indicated that even within a gender cIp.ss the 
difficulty of talker identification varied. 

The confusion matrix in Table 4.2 presents a more 
detailed picture of the pattern of listener responses. 
First, it can be seen that most of the Incorrect responses 
remained within the appropriate gender class. Second, the 
female talkers were more confusable with each other than the 
male talkers, especially talkers L and J. 
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Talker 



Figur* 4.1. N«tural voic» idvntifi cation accuracy during 
thm training phasa -far aach o-f tha six voicas. Tha mala voicas 
ar* shown in tha laft group and tha faaalc* voicas are «^hOMn in 
th« right. 
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. Tabls 4.2 
Natural Word Canfumicsn Matrix 



R««pons» 

StiflKilus 





P 


n 


T 


L 


N 


J 


Nan* 


p 


788 


34 


9S 


0 


t 


a 


41 


M 


20' 


888 


22 


0 


0 


0 


30 


T 


70 


48 




2 


1 


0 


16 


L 


0 


0 


2 


606 


94 


216 


42 


N 


0 


0 


0 


96 


746 


81 


3.' 


J 


0 


0 


0 


3S0 


70 


501 


39 



Notff , Th« maxiAtiffl niunb«r rssponstts p«r 

stinHilus Mas 960. 
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Identification 



Despite the apparent difficulty of the training task, 
listeners' performance was high enough to warrant examining 
the results of the glottal identification testing phase of 
this experiment. Identification performance on this task is 
shown in Figure 4.2. These scores show only the listeners' 
performance on the medium pitch glottal waveforms. High and 
low frequency waveforms were included as filler items to 
prevent listeners from usi. fundamental frequency as the 
only cue to talker identification. Since six response 
alternatives were available, chance was assumed to be 17%. 

Upon examination of Figure 4.2, it is clear that 
substantial differences in response accuracy are present 
among different talkers. Listeners were reliably above 
chance in identifying the glottal waveforms extracted from 
talkers P, M, T, and L [t(25) - 2.56, p < .02; 6.23, p < 

.0001; 5.70, £ < .0001; and 4.07, £ < .0005 respectively]. 
However, identification was below chance for talkers N and J 
[t(25) - .19, U.S.; and t^(25) - .54, n.s.J. 

The performance of listeners on the natural utterances 
that were Interspersed along with the glottal waveform 
stimuli throughout the testing phase is shown in Figure 4.3. 
This fifure illustrates the performance of the subjects on 
talker identification bathed on Intact utterances. The 
results were obtained with the same stimuli that were 
presented during the training phase and are in agreement 
with the testing phase data. A moderate correlation was 
found between the training and testing performance acrors 
all talkers - .54, t(25) - 3.14, £ < .005 J. The training 
data provided a more sensitive indication of the relative 
difficulty of the individual talkers since it was also an 
Indirect measure of learning time. The testing phase 
results showed that, first, the subjects had learned to 
identify the male talkers by the beginning of the testing 
phase (in fact, the mean accuracy was the same for each male 
voice — exactly .91), and second, that while the female 
talkers were identified at levels well above 'Chance, 
performance in identification of their voices'was 
significantly poorer than performance with the male voices 
EF(1,25) - 49.5, p < .0001]. 

The confusioi« matrices shown in Tables 4.3 and 4.4 
further illustrate the response patterns for the glottal 
waveforms and the natural utterances, respectively. Note 
the clear pattern of results in the natural utterance 
identification data shown in Table 4.3. Identification 
performance for the male talkers (P, M, and T) was excellent 
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Tabla 4.4 
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as shown by the large numbers on the diagonal, no systematic 
pattern was evident in the distribution of errors. 

Identification performance for the female talkers was, 
however, substantially worse. The error patterns revealed 
that talkers L and J were especially confusable with each 
other. This table also demonstrates '«.hat virtually no 
confusions occurred in identification between male and 
female talkers. Table 4.4 also sho. s a similar although 
much weaker pattern for the identification of the glottal 
waveforms. Again, few confusions were observed in errors 
between male and female talkers. Although poor overall, 
identification of male talkers was still much better than 
identification of female talkers. 



Discussion 

Taken together, the results froji the present experiment 
demonstrate that some cues to talkei* Identification are 
preserved in the glottal waveform and that, for voices that 
were well learned, this information is sufficient for the 
identification of talkers by human listeners at levels well 
above chance. Listeners in this study were able to identify 
talkers on the basis of their glof -L waveform at levels 
above chance for all but the two female talkers who were 
well learned during training. These findings are in sharp 
contrast with the earlier results of Miller (1964) and 
Coleman (1973) who found that glottal waveform provides 
minimal cues for talker Identification. The major 
differences in the results appears to be due to the fact 
that these earlier experiments were biased towards showing 
the importance of formant spacing, whereas the present 
experiment was oriented toward demonstrating the importance 
of glottal waveform In talker identification. None of these 
experiments. Including the present one, was designed to 
assess the relative importance of or the potential 
Interactions between these cues to talker identification. 
The l&ut experiment in the present investigation was 
specifically designed to address this issue. 

The fact that two talkers could not be identified on 
the basis of their glottal waveforms was attributed to the 
poor learning of those talkers by voice. However, it is 
also possible that the glottal waveforms of those talkers 
were simply non-discriminable . In order to determine 
whether, in principle, it would be possible tu identify 
talkers based on their glottal waveform characteristics 
alone, a discriminant analysis was performed on the glottal 
sources. First, a Fourier transform was performed on each 
of the medium-frequency glottal waveforms that had been 
collected. These Included the tok^as from all three days. 
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The anplltudes of the first 13 harnonics of the energy 
spectsam (measured in decibels) from this transform served 
as the input to the analysis. Correct classification of 
each of the spectra to the appropriate talker was found in 
100 percent of the esses. That Is, the discriminant 
analysis procedure was able to classify glottal waveform to 
the appropriate talker perfectly, indicating that the energy 
snf'ctrum of the glottal waveform contained enough 
information to correctly identify talkers. However, one 
should bear in mind that the discriminant analysis was 
performing a much different, and in some ways simpler, task 
than the listeners in the perceptual experiment. The 
discriminant analysis was both "trained" and "tested" on 
glottal sources, whereas the listeners were trained on 
naturally spoken utterances and then tested on the glottal 
sources. In any case, this analysis demonstrates that the 
Information in the spectrum of the glottal source is 
sufficient to specify the talker. Thus, in principle, 
enough talker specific information is present in the glottal 
waveform to allow accurate talker Identification. 

Another finding that emerged from the present 
experiment was that 20 minutes was simply not enough time to 
learn to identify six talkers by voice on the basis of 
single word utterances. This finding, no doubt, depends on 
the discrimlnability of the specific voices to be learned. 
In the present case, we found that female voices were more 
difficult to learn to identify than male voices. Obviously, 
with only three male and three female talkers. It is 
difficult to draw any firm conclusions about the relative 
identif lability of male and female talkers. In his 
experiment on the identification of talkers from only 
formant information, Coleman (1973) found that female 
talkers were, in fact, also more difficult to Identify than 
males. Further investigation of these differences is 
clearly warranted. 

Although the present results did show significantly 
poorer glottal waveform identif lability for female talkers 
than for male talkers, they cannot be used to decide whether 
female glottal waveforms would have been Just as 
discriminable If the female speakers had been learned to an 
equivalent degree during training on natural words. More 
training time will be necessary for each talker and more 
talkers will be required in order to answer this question. 

The findings obtained in this experiment indicate that 
glottal waveform is an important component of the perception 
of talker Identity, but they do not show the relationship 
between glottal waveform and any other cues to talker 
identity. The next two experiments were designed to 
investigate how glottal waveform interacts with fundamental 
frequency and formant spacing. 
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In the preftent experiment, subjects were trained to 
identify six talkers by voice. They vere then tested on 
their ability to identify these talkers on the basis of 
glottal waveforms independent of superlaryngeal filtering. 
The results showed that they were capable of doing this for 
those talkers who were well learned. Thus we conclude that 
glottal waveform information is sufficient for talker 
identification st levels above chance. 
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Chapter 5 



Naturalness and Intelligibility of Synthetic Talkers 



Since synthetic stimuli were required for the final 
experiment of the present investigation, it was necessary to 
know whether the synthesis techniques currently in use are 
capable of modeling an individual's voice to a sufficient 
degree to make the modeling of specific cues a meaningful 
activity. Although the quality of synthetic speech has 
improved substantially over the past decade, the perceptual 
testing that has been conducted has been primarily concerned 
with the segmental intelligibility of the message presented 
to the listener. Research is still needed on the factors 
that influence the perceived naturalness of synthetic 
speech. In the c se of the talker identification, an 
obvious experiment would be to measure listeners' accuracy 
in a talker identification task using appropriately 
constructed stimuli. Such an experiment was conducted and 
will be presented in Chapter 6. Before this experiment was 
carried out, however, it was necessary to perform a 
perceptual experiment of a more gen«-«ral nature in order to 
examine the acceptability of the synthetic stimuli. The 
present experiment was designed to asses listeners' 
impressions of the naturalness and intelligibility of 
synthetic speech produced by a modified version of the Klatt 
software synthesizer using a specific set of stimulus 
construction methods. 

The synthetic stimuli used in the next two experiments 
weie generated by the acdified Klatt synthesizer (see 
Chapter 2). While it has be«n claimed that this synthesizer 
is capable of creating an utterance that is "virtually 
indistinguishable from the original in both intelligibility 
and nacuralness" (Klatt, 1980, p. 985), this claim has not 
been validated with perceptual testing using human 
listeners. Fur£hermore, in order to achieve excellent 
results, it is necessary to use time consuming anaiysis-by- 
synthesis methods rather than one-step parameter calculation 
processes. That is, it is not possible to simply measure 
certain speech parameters such as formant frequency and 
bandwidth from an utterance and chen enter these values into 
the synthesizer if one hopas to mimic both the 
intelligibility and the naturalners of the original talker. 
Unfortunately, this makes it difficult to automatically 
generate high quality intelligible and natural sounding 
speech with well defined and well understood partmeters 
(Klatt, 1980). Furthermore, if excessive hand manipulation 
of the parameters is necessary, then the utility and 
generality of the parameters being manipulated is weakened 
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substantially. Because of these coaslderatioas , It Is 
necessary to question whether any experiments that use such 
a tool to study talker Identity are capable of reaching 
meaningful conclusions even when reasonable cave and several 
Iterations of analysis and synthesis are used. 

One way to approach the problem of rarceived natural 
ness of synthetic speech Is simply to ask llsceners to rate 
the naturalness and intelligibility of the speech on an 
arbitrary scale. While such an experiment may not be 
especially sensitive — due to the subjects' reactions to 
the task demands — this methodology may provide us with 
some Insighti:! into the general question posed. 

The synthetic speech used in this experiment was 
generated in the following manner. A natural utterance was 
first analyzed both spectrographlcally and by linear 
predictive coding (LPC) methods and the relevant synthesis 
parameters were extracted. These parameter values were then 
used as input to the modified Klatt synthesizer which 
performed the actual synthesis of the speech waveform. The 
resulting speech was then analyzed both by the experimenter, 
for phonetic quality, and by LPC methods, for match to the 
original utterance. Depending on the utterance and talker 
being modeled, this process was repeated a varying number of 
times. The goal of this synthesis strategy was not to 
provide a perfect spectral match in an LPC sense which would 
certainly preserve intelligibility and naturalness as would 
an analog tape recording but rather to model the formant 
structure, fundamental frequency, and glottal source as 
closely as possible since these were the synthesis 
parameters of Interest in our investigation of the cues to 
talker identification. 

The mean ratlngr of naturalness and Intelligibility 
obtaltted from the listeners may be used as an indicator of 
the overall quality of the synthesis procedure. These 
perceptual data should therefore reflect the validity and 
sufficiency of the parameters that were extracted and 
manipulated to represent the cues that were presumed to 
control naturalness and intelligibility. In addition, these 
ratings should provide more detailed Information on the 
differences in perception between the particular talkers 
that were modelled by these techniques. 

The results from these analysis-by-synthesls procedures 
allow the examination of some additional interesting 
questions. First, are subjects' judgements of 
intelligibility and naturalness correlated? That is, are 
the specific utterances and talkers that are better 
synthesized for Intelligibility also better synthesized for 
perceived naturalness? Second, are intelligibility and 
naturalness equally well modelled by the present methods? 
And, third, are there differences in the synthesizer's 



ability CO model different talkers, both in terms of 
naturalness and Intelligibility? The present experiment was 
carried out to address these issues. 



EXPERIMENT 3 



Method 

Subjects . Twenty subjects were chosen from the Speech 
Research Laboratory's paid subject pool for this experiment. 
They were paid $3.50 for a one-hour session. The data from 
six of the subjects was discarded because they failed to 
completely fill out their response forms as required. All 
analyses were conducted on the data from the remainii»g 
subjects. None of the subjects reported any history of a 
speech or hearing disorder. Several had participated as 
paid subjects in other research in the Laboratory although 
they were not involved in any studies connected with the 
present experiment. All subjects were native speakers of 
English. 

Stimuli . Two sets of stimuli were used in this 
experiment. The first set was taken from the natural speech 
database used for the training phase of Experiment 2. This 
set consisted of 10 words (listed in Table 4.1) spoken by 
three male and three female talkers, referred to as P, M, T, 
L, N, and J. As described earlier in the training section 
of Experiment 2, the stimuli were first recorded on audio 
tape using an Electro Voice EV D054 dynamic microphone and a 
professional quality Ampex tape recorder. This tape was 
then digitized at a 10 KHz sampling rate and stored on a 
PDPll/34 computer. 

The second set of stimuli were sj "^r^ versions of 
these 60 natural utterances. These w -synthesized 
using the modified version of the Klat synthesizer 
so that they retained the fundamental fre^- formant 
spacing and glottal waveform characteristics of -he natural 
voice that they had been derived from. 

txa mentioned earlier, the synthetic stimuli in this 
experiment were produced using an iterative anaiysis-by- 
synthesis procedure. The natural utterance was first 
analysed to extract the three cues under investigation. In 
addition to formant spacing, fundamental frequency, awd 
glottal waveform, the durations, formant bandwidths, and 
formant amplitudes were also extracted and retained for each 
model word produced by each talker. 
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Tvo audio tapes consisting of 300 stimuluii pairs were 
generated with an audio tape making program designed 
specifically for this purpose. The stimuli were output from 
the computer at a sampling rate of 10 kHz through a 4.8 kHz 
low-pass filter. The first item in each stimulus pair was a 
digitized natural token of a word, the second item was the 
synthetic version of the same word. The interstimulus 
interval was one second and the intertrial interval was 
seven seconds. A different random ordering of the 300 
stimulus pairs was used on each of the two test tapes. 

Apparatus . The audio tapes were presented to subjects 
via an Ampex AG-500 tape recorder identical to the one used 
to record the natural stimuli. The tape recorder output was 
amplified and presented over TDH-39 headphones at an average 
signal level of 80 dB SPL. The subject's responses were 
recorded on prepared answer sheets similar to the one shown 
in Figure 5.1. These responses were then transferred to 
computer storage after the experimental sessions for further 
analysis. The experimental sessions were conducted in two 
testing rooms simultaneously. Each room contained six 
subject booths each of which was equipped with with a small 
desktop and pair of headphones. 

Procedure . The trial sequence was determined randomly 
by the audio tape making program described above. Listeners 
were seated in both experimental testing rooms and were 
given written instructions that described the experiment and 
procedure • 

Since the task used in this experiment involved 
subjective judgements about both intelligibility and 
naturalness, the specific details of tl « instructions might 
influence subjects' responses. Because f- this, the text of 
their instructions is reproduced below: 

Welcome to .:he Speech Research Laboratory. We 
have an interest. .ng experiment planned for today. You 
will hear both natural speech (produced by humans) and 
8y;ithetit speech (produced by a computer). We are 
trying to improve synthetic speech and make it sound 
like particular individuals. To do this, we have 
ilsveloped a large number of stimuli and we would like 
you to rate them for us. 

This experiment consists of 300 trials. On each 
trial you will hear one word, spoken twice. The first 
occurrence will be natural and the second will be 
synthetic. We would like you to rate how the computer 
sounds in comparison to the human. (That is, how the 
second word sounds in comp&.'ison to the first.) 

You will notice that on the answer sheets there 
are two responses required for each trial; 
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Figurs 5.1. RMpmstt ^Mt -for collscting suliio<:t's ratings 
of nAturaXHMs «nd intslligibility in EKpsriawnt 3. 
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intelXlglbillty and naturalness. In order to rate 
tntelllglbility, circle 7 if the second word is just as 
intflllgible as the first. The word does not have to 
souAd human, just intelligible. Circle number 1 if you 
cannot understand the second word at all. Use the 
numbers between 1 and 7 to rate the Intelligibility 
between these two extremes. The second response 
required is a rating of naturalness. Circle number 7 
if the second word sounds like it was produced by the 
same talker as the first word. Circle number 1 if it 
sounds like it was produced by a very different talker 
(for erample a machine or animal). 

If you have any questions please feel free to ask 
the experimenter. Thank you for your participation. 



These instructions were also read aloud by the 
experimenter Immediately before the trial sequence. After 
answering any questions, the experiment was initiated. 



Results and Discussion 

The results of the present experiment indicated that 
listeners found the synthetic speech highly intelligible and 
natural. In support of this statement, the naturalness and 
intelligibility ratings collected for each talker are shown 
in Figure 5.2. Each bar is a mean rating averaged across 
all listeners. Recall that listener^ tere required to 
select a number from 1 to 7 to rate the stimuli on both 
measures. The solid bars represent intelligibility scores 
and the speckled bars represent naturalness scores. An 
examination of this figure reveals that these ratings 
(grouped by taller) all lie between of 3.5 and 7 . 0 on the 
response scale. 7hu8 , listeners found the synthetic speech 
acceptable on botu of measures. Of course, there is nothing 
special about a rating of 3.5 that would cause it to be a 
threshold of acceptability, but it does allow an overall 
characterization of the listeners' subjective impressions of 
naturalness and intelligibility of these stimuli. 

Another clear pattern shown in Figure 5.2 is that the 
intelligibility ratings were consistently higher than the 
naturalness rat^.ngs for all six talkers. The effect was 
statistically significant as revealed by a main effect of 
naturalness versus intelligibility in a two-way analysis of 
variance [F(l,13) - 34,85, £ < .OOOIJ. In considering these 
results, it should be kept in mind that naturalness and 
intelligibility are very dissimilar measures. There is no 
reason to suppose that a value on one scale directly 
corresponds to the same value on the other. However distant 
the correspondence, the strength and consistency of these 
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results argue that the ratings of iatelliglbility of the 
synthestlc utterances were much higher than the ratings of 
naturalness. 

The correlations between the naturalness and 
Intelligibility ratings for the different talkers is shown 
in Table 5.1. Thess correlations are based on the 
Identification and naturalness ratings for each talker 
everagik'd over the ten words in the stimulus list. When 
examining this table it should be noted that if any single 
correlation was compared to zero, it would have to be 
greater than .532 to be significant at a probability of less 
than .C5 ( two- called) , The correlations between tL*? 
Intelligibility ratings of each talker with his or her 
naturalness rating were all relatively high, as shown by the 
diagonal (printed in boldface). Each one of tnese within- 
talker correlations is significantly different from zero. 

The correlation matrix Is especially useful in 
examining the detailed results of the present experiment. 
However, even though the correlations shown In Table 5.1 
appear reasonably large, claims cannot be made regarding 
some of the more cosplex patterns in the data without 
conducting further anal^^es. Because of this, multivariate 
techniques were used to supply Interpretations of the major 
results of the present experiment. The outcomes of these 
procedures will be used to argue that the synthesis 
teehni^nes captured Important talker specific qualities 
found ;...\ natural speech. 

Table 5.2 is a summary of the results of a multiple 
correlation analysis conducted separately on intelligibility 
and naturalness scores that were grouped by talker. The 
scores in the upper panel refer to the intelligibility 
Intercorrelations ; the scores in the lower panel refer to 
the naturalness Intercorrelations. For both groups, the 
first column contains the initial of the talker under 
consideration. The second column contains the squared 
multiple correlation (R^) between that talker and the other 
five talkers. (This r2 was a measure of the correlation of 
the predicted intelligibility scores with t^s actual 
Intelligibility scores. The predicted score t were based on 
the data from the other five talkers and the actual scores 
were those obtained in the experiment Itself.) These 
correlations were then transformed Into F-statlstics in 
column 4 (with 5 and 8 degrees of freedom) and finally into 
significance levels in column 5, Indicating the fit of the 
regression equations. 

The multiple regression analyols revealed that the 
intelligibility ratings of different synthetic talkers were 
highly inter correlated. Any given talker's intelligibility 
rating could be predicted at levels significantly above 
chance from the intelligibility ratings of the remaining 
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Table S.2 

liultipl* Correlations o-f Each Talker with All Other Talkers 
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talkers. A similar finding also held true for naturalness 
ratings. In the case of naturalness ratings, however, 
talker M deviated slightly froo this general pattern. For 
this particular talker, the naturalness ratings of the other 
five talkers predicted his scores with a significance level 
of only .075. Despite tMs one aarginal finding, the 
general pattern, grouped by talker, indicated that 
intelligibility scor.s vere significantly correlated with 
other intelligibility scores and that naturalness scores 
were significantly corrflated -^ith other naturalness scores. 

These findings appear to be related to two factors. 
First, the results may reflect the nucaral and systematic 
differences in speeca production between talkers, which were 
well modeled by the uynthesls procedure. Alternatively, the 
findings could be interpreted to mean that the synthesis 
procedures were differentially capable of modelling the six 
voices both in terms of naturalness and intelligibility. In 
the case of speech intelligibility, it is well known that 
talkers differ substantially in the intelligibility of their 
speech (Hood & Poole, 1980). Thus, the first explanation is 
probably sufficient to account for the variability in the 
observed data. Although it is possible that the 
differential ability of the synthesis system to model 
different voices could underlie these results, another 
experiment, examining ratings of intelligibility of the same 
natural words produced by the same talkers would be 
necessary to resolve this question definitively. Up to the 
present time, we have been unable to find a study reported 
In the literature that systematically examined differences 
in naturalness between talkers. Based on our observations, 
we would expect, however, that talkers should differ 
8y8tematlct-«ly on f.ls measure as well. In any case, the 
present findings a? » consistent with the assumption that the 
talker differences were preserved reliably by the preseut 
synthesis techniques. 

The results of the multivariate regression analyses 
strongly support the conclusion that the synthetic stimuli 
adequately model important talker-specific qualities. Since 
synthesis procedures using a number of components of a 
talkers voice quality appeared to reflect important natural 
talker differences, these results support the assumptions of 
separately defining the cues that were manipulated to model 
individual talker differences. 

In the speech perception literature, researchers have 
often been concerned with the question of whether 
naturalness and intelligibility are Independent from one 
another. Indeed, the earliest synthesis with the Haskins 
pattern playback (Cooper, Delattre, Llberman, Borst, & 
Gerstman, 1952) produced highly intelligible, but very 
unnatural sounding synthetic speech. The pattern of 
correlations observed in the data between naturalness and 
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Intelligibility ratings are rather unclear on this Issue, 
and th-'-efore a multivariate linear regression was performed 
to examine this question in greater detail. The results of 
this analysis are shown in Table S.3. The table has been 
divided into two parts. In the top half of the table, the 
results of an analysis in which naturalness scores baaed on 
each talker were used to predict the intelligibility of the 
different talkers is shown. In the bottoa half of the 
table, the results of the complementary analysis, in which 
intelligibility scores were used to predict the naturalness 
of the different talkers is shoi'n. The r2 values are shown 
in column 2, the F-statistics are shown in column 4 (with 6 
and 7 degrees of freedom), and the significance levels are 
shown in column 5. An examination of these values teveals 
that naturalness scores cannot be used to reliably predict 
intelligibility scores, and, conversely, that 
intelligibility score? cannot be used to predict naturalness 
scores . 

The assertion that the naturalness and intelligibility 
of the different synthetic talkers were two relatively 
independent factors is further supported by a principle 
component analysis conducted on the correlation matrix i^f 
the naturalness and intelligibility scores for different 
talkers shown In Figure 5.1. In this aaalysis, two 
underlying factors (linear combinations of the 12 input 
factors) accounted for 87% of the total variance. Factor 1 
was most strongly correlated with the six intelligibility 
factors, and Factor 2 was most strongly correlated with the 
six naturalness factors. That is, the overall correlation 
matrix could be well described by the assumption of two 
independent factors, one corresponding to naturalness and 
one corresponding to intelligibility. While this particular 
analysis is only descriptive in nature, it does provide 
additional support for the proposal that naturalness and 
intelligibility are independent and separable components of 
a talker's voice. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The findings from the present experiment showed that 
listeners found the synthetic stimuli to be acceptable in 
terms of naturalness and intelligibility ratings. Although 
subjects rated naturalness well below intelligibility, the 
mean ratings were in the upper portion of the rating scale. 
In addition, we found that the two measures were relatively 
independent of each other suggesting that the cues 
underlying the perception of talker identity may be separate 
from those used to support segmental intelligibility of the 
linguistic message. 
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T«bla 5.3 

Multiple Rograssion on Naturalness and Intelligibility 



Tal ker 



Squared 
Kjltiple 
Cor r el at ion 



Multiple 

Correlation F-Stati»tic Significance 



Intelligibility Dependent 



P 
M 
T 
L 
N 
J 



.73467 
. 69679 
. 867S6 
. 63834 
.63351 
.69534 



.85713 
. 93474 
.93159 
. 79896 
. 79S93 
.83387 



3.23 
2.68 
7.66 
2.06 
2.02 
2.66 



. 07526 
.11147 
. 00836 
. 18329 
. 19006 
.11302 



Naturalness Dependent 
P . 65946 



M 
T 
L 
N 
J 



. 69722 
. 34995 
. 66420 
.70857 
.71179 



.31207 
.83499 
.92193 
.81499 
.84177 
. 34368 



2.26 
2.69 
6.61 
2.31 
2.84 
2.88 



. 15517 
. 11102 
.01265 
. 14918 
.09933 
.09615 



In the final experiment^ reported In the next chapter, 
the same synthesis methods were used to systematically 
manipulate the cues to talker Identity* The relationship 
between these attributes and ratings of naturalness were 
also examined in greater detail* 
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Chapter 6 

Talker Identification using a Factorial Corablaatlon of Cue*, 



It is a coooonplace finding in cognitive psychology 
that information is produced, perceived, and stored 
redundantly (e.g. Lashley. 1950). In the field of speech 
perception, for eKample, it is now uniformly accepted that 
linguistic information is not encoded in the speech streem 
with simple, unitary acoustic cues that unambiguously 
specify phonetic segments but rather that successive 
phonemes are encoded in the speech waveform with a great 
deal of overlap and redundancy (Liberman, Cooper, 
Shankweiler, & Studdert-Kennedy , 1967). It seems reasonable 
to suppose that nonllnguist ic information such as talker 
identity is also not likely to be encoded with single cues 
or attributes in the speech signal. IndccJ. from an 
evolutionary perspective, there is every reason to expect 
that the indexical properties of language are marked 
redundantly in the signal just as the linguistic properties 
are. In order to study talker identification, it seems 
appropriate to first Isolate several Important cuerj and then 
to examine the effect of their mutual interactions on 
perception. The capabilities of modern speech synthesis 
systems combined with the methodology of experimental 
psychology are well suited to this task. When a sufficient 
number of separate cues have been identified and their 
interactions well specified it should be possible, at least 
in principle, to model the perception of talker Identity 
Just as researchers have done with the perception of 
phonetic segments which carry the bulk of linguistic 
information in the speech signal. 

The goal of the present experiment was to examine the 
interaction cf the three acoustic attributes we have 
identified for the perception of talker Identity: 
fundamental frequency, formant pattern, and glottal 
waveform. Although other attributes are undoubtedly useful, 
these three were chosen because previous studies had shown 
them to be valuable in this regard and because fundamental 
frequency, formant spacing, and glottal waveform are all 
components that are present in word and syllable length 
utterances . 

In order to examine their combined effects on the 
perception of talker identity, a large set of words was 
synthesised with a factorial design. The design included 
manipulations of the fundamental frequencies, formant 
patterns, and glottal waveforms of two male and two female 
talkers. These manipulations produced a stimulus set In 
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which aoBt o£ the iteas contained eoafXictlng cues, that is, 
•iattlte&eotts cues tot aore then one telkec* Therefore, the 
Identification of a partiettlar token of the apeaker depended 
on the relative perceptual iaportance of the cues* 

The identification experiaent uaed with this stiaulus 
set was relatively straightforward* Subjects were first 
taught to identify, by voice, the four talkers that had been 
aodeled in the construction of the stiauli. This was 
accoaplished through the use of natural word tokens froa 
each talker. Subjects were then required to identify the 
talker for each of the synthetic test words. 

Naturalness ratings were also collected on each trial 
in thia experiaent. As shown in the previous experiaent, 
ratings of naturalness and intelligibility are relatively 
independent froa one another; that is, it is possible for 
the speech to be higuly intelligible but also very 
unnatural. Is naturalness also independent of talker 
identity? Can a liatener aake accurate judgeaents of talker 
identity but still perceive the speech as unnatural or 
aechanical? Naturalness ratings provided one way to answer 
these questions. An analysis of these ratings also provided 
a way to assess the relationship between naturalness and the 
three talker-specific attributes that we aanipulated in this 
study. 



EXPERIMENT 4 



Method 



Subjects 

Thirteen subjects were selected randoaly froa the 
Speech Research Laboratory's paid subject pool for this 
experiaent. The subjects were paid $5.00 for a two-hour 
session on Day 1, $5.00 for a two-hour session on Day 2, 
plus s $4.00 bonus for participating in both sessions. None 
of the subjects reported any history of a speech or hearing 
disorder. Several had participated as paid subjects in 
other experiaents in the Laboratory but they had not been 
involved in any work connected with the present research. 
All subjects were native speakers of English. 
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Tfiree sets of stiaoll were used la this experieieats 
nafcural, sfnthetic, and factorial comblaatlon atlaull. The 
natural stlaall were a subset of the stlsull th«t itere used 
In the training phase of Experiment 2. Briefly* this 
stlBuXus set consisted of ten ooaosyllablc vords taken from 
PB list I. They were spoken by four of the six talkers from 
Experlaent 2 (P, T, L, and H), Four talkers were chosen for 
this experlaent rather than six due to the difficulty 
subjects had in the training task in Experlaent 2. Talker J 
was removed due to her conf usability with talker L, and 
talker H was removed so that there would be an equal number 
of male and female talkers. Talker M was also the most 
dlscrlalnable of the male talkers and the removal of his 
voice helped reduce some of the differences in the ease of 
learning between the male and feaale natural voices. 

The secood set of stimuli was a subset of the stimuli 
used in Experimeat 3. These coca.'sted of synthetic versloas 
of stimuli 3 through 9 from the list of the tea PB woL-ds 
showa in Table 4.1. Tokeas of the sevea words syatheslsed 
with ths characteristics of four different talkers produced 
a total of 28 ualque stimuli. These stimuli were 
syatheslsed with the origlosl talker's fuadameatal 
frequeacy, pitch coatour, fornaat pattern, and glottal 
waveform. 

The third set of stimuli, the faceorlally comblaed cue 
set, were specifically designed for this experimeat. This 
set coaslsted of a total of 240 differeat items. Three 
different words: dleh, bar, sad fuss were syatheslsed with 
all possible combihatioas of the four talkers' formant 
patteras and glottal waveforms. Each of these was 
syatheslsed at five different fundaneatal frequencies. The 
frequencies spanned the range used by the four natural 
talkers in five equal steps. Additionally, a 15% linear 
drop in FO across the duration of the word was added la 
order to hold the fuadameatal frequeacy coatour laformatloa 
coastaat across all talkers while preserviag a certain 
degree of naturalaess. The frequeacies chosea were: 110-95 
Bs. 140-120 Hs, 170-145 Be, 200-170 Hs, aad 230-195 Hs. 
These 240 stimuli were syatheslsed oa the modified versioa 
of the Klatt software synthesiser described la Chapter 2. 
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Apparatus 



A PDF 11/34 eoapttter vas used to preseat stimoli, 
collect responses, and control all experimental events* All 
stimuli were output at a rate of 10 KH£, low-pass filtered 
at 4.8 KHs, and then presented to subjects at an average of 
80 dB SPL over matched and calibrated TDa-39 headphones* 

The experimental sessions vere conducted in the the 
same manner as in Experiment 2. One additional piece of 
equipment, a 12 inch black and white CRT video display vas 
added in the testing phase of this experiment* The video 
monitor was driven by a VXURAH model Vll, 80 by 24 character 
generator and was used to display alphanumeric information 
to each subject* 



Procedure Day 1 

The experiment was conducted in two two-hour sessions 
on consecutive days* On the first day, the session was 
divided into four phasess familiarisation, nstural-talker 
training, synthetic-talker training, and testing. This 
sequence of events was similar to that used in Experiment 2. 

Fami liar jgat ion . During the familiarisation phase, the 
subjects were presented with a natural token of each of the 
four voices in the following sequence. First, a warning 
light was illuminated to indicate the beginning of a trial. 
Then the first word from the natural word list was presented 
over each subject's headphones. After this, a lamp was 
turned on over button number I on the response box to 
indicate the identity of the talker. On the nexc trial Che 
same word was presented again, but this time by talker 2, 
and the lamp over button 2 was illuminated. This sequence 
was repeated so that one word was repeated successively by 
each the four talkers before a new word was presented. The 
sequence continued until all 40 stimuli (10 words by 4 
talkers) had been presented. No subject response was 
required during the entire familiarisation procedure* 
Subjects were told to listen carefully to the words and 
watch the feedback lights on their response boxes* This 
phase of Experiment 4 lasted about 5 minutes* 

Hatural-Talker Training * Natural-voice training was 
also similar to that used in Experiment 2. The only 
difference was that the subjects were presented with four 
tslfcers rather than six* In the natural-voliBe training 
phase, the same 40 stimuli presented during familiarisation 
were now presented random order for identification. After 
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hearlBg each word, the subject had to press a button oa the 
response box indicating the identity of the talker. All 
tiaing was the same as that in Experiment 2. Four 
repetitions of each stimulus word were presented for a total 
of 160 trials. This phase of the experiment lasted about 15 
minutes. 

Synthetic-Talker Training . Since the subjects would be 
tested on identification of synthetic stimuli we decided to 
train them on the synthetic versions of each talker. Each 
word that was presented was synthesized with the formant 
pattern, glottal waveform, and the original fundamental 
frequency contour of one particular talker. The seven words 
from the word list that were not used in the testing phase 
(items 3 through 9, inclusive, from Table 4.1) were used for 
this purpose. The training procedure was identical to the 
one described above except that four repetitions of each of 
the 28 stimuli (4 talkers x 7 words) were presented for a 
total of 112 training trials. This phase of the experiment 
lasted about 10 minutes. 

Testing . After the synthetic talker training phase was 
completed the subjects were given an extended break of 5 to 
10 minutes. Open their return to the testing room, the 
upcoming trial sequence was reviewed by the experimenter. 
Subjects were told that they would hear some of the same 
words that they had heard U\ the training phase of the 
experiment but that the words were changed by computer in 
variov . ways. Finally, subjects were told that they would 
hear one sound per trial and should press the button 
corresponding to the appropriate talker on their response 
box. In this phase, however, a new requirement was added to 
their task. The experimenter explained that after they had 
identified the talker, they were also to rate the 
"naturalness" of the word by pressing a button from 1 (very 
unnatural or mechanical) to 7 (very natural or human). 
Subjects were also told that at the appropriate times during 
a trial they would be prompted by the TV monitor at their 
stations for the appropriate responses that were required. 

Since the trial sequence in this phase of Experiment 4 
was complex and consisted of several components, a detailed 
description follows. At the beginning of each trial the 
word "READY" was displayed on a CRT at approximately eye 
level for 750 msecs. After a 500 msec pause, one of the 240 
unique stimuli was randomly selected and presented to 
subjects over headphones. At the same time, the 
instructions "Please identify talker" were centered on the 
CRT display. An interval of 4 seconds followed during which 
subjects could respond. At the end of this interval, the 
CRT display was blanked and a "no response" was recorded for 
any subject who had failed to respond on that trial. If all 
the subjects responded before the end of the 4 second 
interval, the next step in the sequence proceeded early. 
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After an interval of 500 msec, a new pronpt, "Please rate 
naturalness" was displayed. This began another 4 second 
Interval during which subjects were required to respond. 
After all the subjects had responded or the response 
interval had timed out, the CRT display was blanked for a 2 
second inter-trial interval before the next "READY" prompt. 
This sequence was repeated for each of the 240 trials in the 
experiment • 

In contrast to the training phase, the feedback lights 
and the warning lights on the response boxes were not used 
here. During this phase only one talker identification 
response and one naturalness response were collected per 
stimulus from each subject. In order to collect enough data 
for a stable measure on each stimulus, a second session was 
required. This phase of the experiment lasted about 40 
minutes . 



P rocedure -- Day 2 

On Day 2, a review of the natural utterances of the 
four talkers was conducted followed by two more testing 
conditions. No familiar ization or synthetic word training 
conditions were run* The natural speech review session 
consisted of a training phase using the 10 natural voice 
stimuli in a procedure identical to that conducted on Day I 
although the stimulus presentation order was different. 
This procedure was conducted in order to reacquaint the 
subjects with the natural voices that they had been exposed 
to on the previous day. 

The testing conditions on Day 2 were also Identical to 
those used on Day I. The same synthetic words were 
presented and both Identification and naturalness responses 
were collected. A five to ten minute break was provided 
between the two blocks of testing. The entire session on 
Day 2 took about two hours to complete. 



Results 

The results were separated into the training and 
testing phases of the experiment* Examination of the data 
collected during the training phase demonstrated in several 
ways that subjects had learned the talkers by voice well 
enough to be tested on synthetic tokens of the same talkers. 
The results of the testing phase Indicated which attributes 
or components of the talkers' voices controlled the 
listeners' identification responses. The results from this 
testing phase also provided information about the relation 
between the c^^mponents of talker identity and listeners' 
naturalness ratings. 
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Training 



The subjects in the present experiment were trained on 
four talkers rather than six to insure a higher level of 
talker identification accuracy than we found 'in the training 
phase of the glottal identification experiment (Experiment 
2). The results suamarised below demonstrate that this 
training procedure was successful for both natural and 
synthetic stimuli. 



Natural Tokens. The left-hand side of Figure 6.1 shows the 
percent correct identification during the training phase of 
Day I using natural tokens. The right-hand side shows the 
percent correct obtained in Experiment 2 for the same 
stimuli (previously shown in Figure 4.1). These two sets of 
results can be meaningfully compared because the entire 
procedure including familiarization and training was 
identical in both experiments. The most noticeable aspect 
of this comparison is that the performance levels were much 
higher in the present experiment than in the earlier one 
EF(1,37) - 18.14, £ < .0001]. The mean percent correct in 
the present experiment was 92%; the mean percent correct in 
Experiment 2 was 80%. These comparisons were based on 
stimuli from talkers that were common to both experiments. 

In cunparing these training results, it should be kept 
in mind that reducing the number of talkers from six to four 
not only made the task easier by reducing the memory load, 
but it also increased the level of chance responding from 
17% to 25%. An information theoretic method of making an 
unbiased comparison in a similar situation was proposed by 
Pollack, Pickett, and Sumby (1954). The measure referred to 
as "percent Information transmitted" was defined as the 
ratio of the information output versus the Information 
input, where each was measured in bits. In their study. 
Pollack et al. showed that for ensembles of 2 to 16 familiar 
speakers (1 to 4 bits), the percent of Information 
transmitted was nearly constant. That is, regardless of the 
set size (within their limits), the voices of talkers that 
were equally well known received equal scores using this 
measure . 

Since "information- defined in this sense is directly 
related to the number of choices available, the "information 
input" was based on the number of talkers in the ensemble, 
and the "Information output" was based on the mean number of 
talkers chosen correctly. In the present comparison, the 
information input was always 2.585 bitsl in the six-talker 
environment of Experiment 2 and 2.0 bits in the four-talker 
environment of Experiment 4, and the Information output was 
based on each subject's accuracy level. After this measure 
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Figumr 6ml» A compmriman ba twn th* natural vatcm 
idantif icAtian accurAclM during thm training phasM of 
ExpariMnts 4 and 2. Thm raatUts for Expariaant 4- ara ahown 
tha laft mnd thoaa for Eicpariaant 2 ara ahcsMn on tha right* 
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was coaputed for each listener In both experiaents, a t-test 
shoved that the percent Infortaatloa transaitted vaa greater 
in this experiment than in Experioent 2 (t,C37) - 4.24, 
£ < .0002]. Therefore, even when a method was used that 
provided a aore sensitive measure of the degree to which a 
talker's voice had been learned, independent of the 
siaplicity of the task, the subjects were trained to a much 
higher level of accuracy in the present experiment. 

Ho significant difference in identification performance 
between the individual talkers was observed in the present 
experiment {£(3,36) - 2.79, £ < .06]. However, reliable 
differences between talkers were observed in Experioent 2 
fF(3,75) 21.67, £ < .0001]. The finding that all of the 
talkers in Experiment 4 were learned to nearly the same 
degree of accuracy therefore made it possible to interpret 
the results of the testing phase solely on the basis of the 
synthesis parameters that were manipulated without having to 
make a correction based on a priori differences in talker 
identif lability. Thus, we conclude from these analyses that 
the training phase in Experiment 4 achieved its goals of 
insuring good and highly consistent talker identif lability . 

Surprisingly, the subjects' identification performance 
during the training phase of Day 2 (79Z) was poorer than it 
had been on Day 1 (92X) [F(l,12) - 5.78, £ < .04], This 
finding can be seen by comparing the right- and left-hand 
sides of the graph in Figure 6.2. These results were 
unexpected because the stimuli and the training phase 
procedures were identical on the two days, and only the 
randoa ordering of the trials was different. Two reasons 
for the differences are suggested by the procedures. 
First, prior to the training phase on Day 1, a 
familiarization procedure was used to briefly Introduce the 
subjects to the talkers' voices; on Day 2 this procedure was 
not used. Second, the testing phase which intervened 
between the training phases of Day 1 and Day 2 may have had 
deleterious effects due to the large number of ambiguous or 
confusing stimuli presented during testing in which the cues 
for talker identif Icatlon were permuted from their natural 
values. In any case, the Identification accuracy on Day 2 
was considered to be sufficiently high to warrant examining 
the Jay 2 testing data. 

Another finding from the Day 2 training condition 
contributed to a straightforward interpretation of the 
testing data* The small performance decrement found In the 
Day 2 training phase did not lead to relative differences In 
identification performance {F(3,36) - 2.13, £ < .11. J. 
Combined with the Day 1 training results, this means that 
all talkers were identified equally well. Another 
interesting finding follows from this results One might 
Interpret the absence of any differences In performance 
between talkers on Day I as a celling effect; that is, It 
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Flgur» 6.2. Natural voles Idmtl'Ficatlon accuraclm for 
Mch talkar Mvasurwd on Day 1 Cloft) and Day 2 (right) of 
EicpwriMnt 4. 
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w«» postible that real differencea In the talkers' 

SfrJ fiJiiii'L!?" '^^3^ revealed on 

III i« jerforaaace on even the most difficult talkers 

was BO high. The results obtained on Day 2 sake this 
interpretation unlikely and further support the claim that 
all voices ttere equally well learned. 

^e^fo^aoce during talker training 
using the synthetic vords was worse than talker training 
using the natural words although Identification was still 
?! \?«?^® chance. The mean percent correct talker 
Jn!?iJ5 "^^^ performance scores for the 

significant differences In Identification between the 
talkers was observed and confirmed by a 1-way analysis of 
variance (FC3,36) - 3.19, £ < .04). since the natural 
rSit L"^*"® learned equally well, these results Indicate 
that the synthesis techniques did not fully capture the 
specific attributes equally well for each talker. The 
n^fni^U?^ Of this effect was quite small with respect to the 
proportion of variance accounted for (the ratio of the 
Talker sun of squares to the total sum of squares In the 
preceding ANOVA was .10) and should not pose serLus 
probleais for the Interpretation of the experimental 
manipulations. 



Identification Testing 

As predicted, neither formant pattern, nor glottal 
r^nfr?' f«o<»amental frequency was the sole Invariant 

attribute used to specify talker Identity. Although all of 
these cues were significantly related to talker 

singled out as the most salient 
attribute of the speech waveform. Since 240 Interrelated 
stimuli were used In the present experiment and no truly 

correct responses were appropriate for most of them, the 
entire pattern of Identification results Is somewhat 
?r"'r?!j°^°f' Therefore, a simplified analysis of the 
Identification results will be presented before proceeding 
to a much more detailed analysis. ^«eoing 

Our Initial data analysis asked the question, "How much 
Jr'^wS? absence of each Individual cue affect overall 
Identification accuracy?" To answer this question, we 
determined the percenr correct when all three cues specified 

; ^''^ compared this value to the percent correct 

s ^P®*^^"*'* o«e talker and the third cue 

was fllsregarded (by averaging across tokens with all 
possible values of the third cue). 

to present data It was Impossible 

^LiffJ J determine the percent correct when all cues 

specified the same talker. This was due to the fact that 
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Figur* 6.3. Synthetic voic* id«oti#i cation acctiracy during 
thm training phaM of EKporiiMnt 4. 
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flv« fandaaentaX frequencies were used which covered the 
range of the four talkers, and no single fundamental 
frequency corresponded to a single talker. For the sake of 
!u? " analysis was conducted which assumed 

tnat stimuli with a fundamental frequency of 120 Hz 
originated from talker P, those with UO He originated from 
talker T, those with 190 Bs originated from talker L. and 
those with 220 Hz originated from talker N. These values 
were the closest matches to the mean fundamental frequencies 
produced by each of the talkers during the stimulus 
recording sessions. 

Figure 6.4 shows the difference in percent correct 
between the three cue, and the two cua stimuli. All values 
below zero reflect a performance decrement due to the 
missing cue, while all values above sero reflect improved 
performance due to the absence of the missing cue. The 
group of bars on the left show the effect of removing 
fundamental frequency Information, the middle group shows 
the effect of removing glottal waveform information, and the 
right group shows the effect of removing formant spacinR 
information. 

Values above sero mighr be expected to be small and 
infrequent since one might assume that sny information is 
better than no Information. However, inspection of Figure 
6.4 reveals this prediction to be false. The middle group 
demdnstrates that removing the glottal waveform information 
actually improves identification performance for each 
talker. This finding suggests that glottal waveform 
information actually hinders talker identification. While 
this generalisation is correct, it is also an 
oversimplification. The relationship between glottal 
waveform and the other cues to talker identity are complex 
and must be examined in greater detail. The groups on the 
left and right of Figure 6.4, however, supported prediction 
that removing cues would interfere with talker 
Identification performance, although there was surprislnRly 
large variation in the left-hand group. 

Statistical tests were not conducted on this 
representation of the data due to the arbitrary definition 
of percent correct in the present analysis. This initial 
presentation of the data was intended merely to be « brief 
summary of the identification results; a more formal 
analysis is presented below. 

The entire set of conditional identification 
probabilities for each of the stimuli is shown in Appendix 
J. Both the examination of this appendix and the Initial 
analysis of the Identification results should maks it 
obvious that the data must be summarised into meaningful 
categories and tested for specific effects in order to 
understand the experiment as a whole. 
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Figur* 6.4. Pmrcmnt chang* in talkar idmitif icaticm dim to 
ttui lack of funcMuMHital froquoncy <loft oroitp)^ glottal wavoforo 
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To begia this process ^undaaental frequency was 
examined to deteralne it«i s. iienee In ccntroHlng talker 
Identification. Since fundanental frequency Is defined 
along a simple stlaulus continuum, this aspect of the 
analysis was straightforward. The basic question to be 
ansvered was: across ell dormant spaclngs and glottal 
waveforms, are the fundamental frequencies reliably related 
to both within- and across-gender talker Identlf lability? 

After this analysis, the effects of formant spacing and 
glottal waveform on talker Identification were examined. 
S^.nce there are no simple physical continue defined for 
these two potential cues, their analysis was less 
straightforward. It was necessary to develop two dlfftrent 
definitions of a correct response; the first was formant- 
based and the second was glottal-based. In the first case, 
a correct response was scored when a subject identified a 
stimulus as belonging to the talker whose formants it 
matched, regardless of the fundamental frequency or the 
glottal waveform of the stimulus. Conversely, in the second 
case, a correct response was scored (on the same data) when 
a subject Identified a stlmtlus as belonging to the talker 
whose glottal waveform it matched. These scores were used 
to examine both the absolute and relative salience of ■ 
formant spscing and glottal waveform in talker WL 
Identification. H 

Fundamental Frequency. A major finding of the present 
experiment was that fundamental frequency had a significant 
effect on subjects' judgements of talker Identity. This was 
observed in spite of the fact that subjects were reminded 
that in day-to-day conversation, talkers can — and do — 
speak at different pitches. In Figure 6.5 the proportion of 
responses that were attributed to the male talkers is shown 
as a function of the fundamental frequency of the stimulus 
item. Each function represents all the responses to a given 
talker. The ordinate of each point on the graph is the 
ratio of the responses for a talker at one frequency to the 
total number of responses for that talker. This scoring 
procedure eliminated the effect of response bias towards 

different talkers and clearly showed that subjects used 

fundamental frequency in making their choices. 

The importance of fundamental frequency to within- 
gender talker identification was determined in two analyses 
that examined the male ana female response data separa.;ely. 
In the first case, the identification probabilities of the 
two male talkers showed that lower fundamental frequencies 
were «ore likely to elicit P than T identifications. At the 
lowest frequencies, there were greater proportions of P 
responses, while at the higher frequencies there were 
greater proportions of T responses. A strong talker-by- 
fundamental interaction [F(4,48) « 24.1, £ < .0001] 
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supported this Interpretation. The analysis of variance 
also shoved a strong sain effect of fundamental £requet.c]r 
reflecting fewer P and T responses at higher frequencies 
[F<4,48) - 48.8, £ < .0001 J. This vas due to a larger 
nuaber of female responses at these frequencies. 

A similar pattern of results w.as found in an analysis 
of the female (L or N) responses. Examination of the 
response proportions shown in Figure 6.6 shows that stimuli 
presented ar Lhc four lowest fundamental frequencies led to 
a greater ptmi^^tion of l responses, whereas stimuli 
presented at ^he highest fundamental frequency led to a 
greater proportion of N responses. These observations were 
supported by a talker-by-f undamental interaction [£(4,48) - 
15.6, £ < .0001]. And, as in the case of the male 
responses, a main effect of fundamental frequency [£(4,48) - 
89. S, £ < .0001} was found. Again, this was due to the fact 
that the higher the fundamental frequency, the more likely 
it was that subjects would perceive the voice as a female 
talker. 

Since the relationship between fundamental frequency 
and talker identification was not entirely invariant it 
appears that subjects did not rely on fundamental frequency 
as their only cue in this task. Such an interpretation 
gains some further support when these data are analyzed in 
terms of formant spacing and glovtal waveform cues. 

A comparison between Figures 6.5 and 6.6 also shows a 
substantial difference in performance across fundamental 
frequencies between the male and the female talkers. A 
three-way analysis of variance (sex by talker by 
fundamental) conducted on this data showed a strong sex— by 
fundamental interaction [F(4,48) - 53.2, £ < .0001], 
indicating that stimuli with lower fundanental frequencies 
were consistently identified as male (F or T) and those with 
higher fundamentals were consistently identified as female 
(L cr N). 

As noted earlier, the purpose of displaying the data as 
proportions was to eliminate differences due to talker 
biases. But it Is also Important to know whether or not 
such biases actually exist in the data. In order to examine 
this, the tests must be based on the raw frequency data, 
that is, the absolute number of responses to each talker at 
each fundamental frequency. Data based on frequencies are 
shown in Figure 6.7 and 6.8 for male and female responses 
respectively. Such a perspective does not normalise away 
the absolute differences between the talkers. A two-way 
(talker Identity by fundamental frequency) analysis of 
variance conducted on the male response frequencies showed 
no main effect of talker, indicating no overall response 
bias of one male talker over another [F(l,2l2 - 1.07, £ 
< .32]. However, a similar analysis of the female response 
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Figur* 6.5. Subjscts' judgownts of isal* talkar identity at 
fiv* different fund«A»ntAl frequencies. Responses for talker P 
are shown with filled squares and talker T with filled diaeonds. 
Each paint indicates the percentage of respcwises for the 
particular talker at a given fundaeental frequency. Rssponses 
««ere averaged across all glottal Maveforms and feasant patterns. 
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Figur* 6.7, Zdsntif ication frsqumciws -for thm two mals 
talk«rs at each fundaovntal frsquvncy. 
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frequencies did ehow an overall general response bias toward 
talker L CF(l,12) - 19.5, £ < .001}. One explanation of 
this finding is that some iaportant cue present in the 
natural tokens of talker N that the subjects were trained on 
was not coapletely preserved in the synthetic versions of 
her speech. Another is that as stimuli approached the 
paraaeters of talker N, the synthesiser failed to produce 
natural sounding speech due to a breakdown of sooe of the 
assuaptions of synthesis. The latter possibility will be 
shown to be unlikely when the naturalness rating data are 
considered below. 

The subjects' responses in this experiaent were not 
only systematic and reliable, but were also based on the 
fundaaental frequency relationships that actually existed 
between the talkers. The talkers' actual fundaaental 
frequencies, as aeacured froa the voiced portions of the 
natural words that were presented in the training sessions, 
are shown in Figure 6.9. By comparing the actual 
fundaaental frequencies with the modal responses for the 
synthetic stiauli shown in Figures 6.5 and 6.6, it can be 
seen that subjects used the fundaaental frequency 
inforaation from the words presented in the training phase 
to identify talkers. Most P responses occurred with stiauli 
constructed using the lowest fundaaental frequency, 110 Hz, 
whereas aost T responses occurred at the second and third 
lowest levels, 140 and 170 Hs, respectively. Host H 
responses occurred with stiauli constructed using the 
highest fundamental frequency, 230 Hz, whereas aost L 
responses occurred at the second highest level, 200 Hz. 

Although subjects' responses centered around the 
fundaaental frequencies of the appropriate talkers, oany 
responses occurred not only at adjacent fundaaentals but at 
all fundaaentals for each talker. It appears unlikely that 
this spread of responses could be due to noise or poor 
training. Indeed, the next two sections deaonstrate that 
foraant spacing and glottal characteristics of the talker 
account for aost of the variation observed. 

Foraant-based Accuracy . Subjects identified the 
synthetic talkers in a aanner consistent with the formant 
spacing characteristics of each word on 34% of all trials. 
This value, while significantly greater than the chance 
level of 25% {t(202) - 9.1, £ < .0001 J, does not appear to 
be an especially overwhelalng effect. There were, however, 
environaents in which foraant spacing played a critical role 
in controlling talker identity. 

One aethod of displaying the interaction of foraant 
spacing and glc ".tal wavefora on talker identification is 
shown in Figure 6.10. As aentioned earlier, the design of 
this experiaent permitted no correct responses for any of 
the test stiauli. Therefore, two independent definitions of 
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eorreet responses wore developed. The results of the first, 
a foraant-based aeesure, are shown here. The vertieal axis 
represents the percentage of stlauli that were identified 
according to the forsant structure of the word, that is, the 
percentage of stimuli for which subjects responded with the 
Identity of the talker who contributed the formant pattern 
that was used to generate the word. Each of the bars 
represents a group of stimuli with a particular combination 
of formant and glottal cues. The bars are separated into 
groups of four by the talker who contributed the formant 
spacing information. The first group consists of stimuli 
constructed with P formant patterns, the second with T 
formanta, the third with L formants, and the fourth with N 
formants. The shading of the bar indicates the contributor 
of the glottal waveform. Thus, the speckled bar in the 
third group represents the mean formant-based accuracy for 
all stimuli produced with the formant spacing from talker L 
and the glottal waveform from talker P. Hote that the 
fundamental frequencies, individual woris, and repetitions 
have been combined in this display so that each bar 
represents 585 responses. 

One might reasonably expect that the highest formant- 
based accuracy scores would be obtained with stimuli which 
also shared the glottal waveform taken from the same talker 
(e.g. the speckeled bar in the first group, the white bar in 
the second group, the black bar in the third group, and the 
striped bar in the fourth group). Inspection of the figure 
reveals that this is not the case. For example, the F 
formant stimuli were most likely to be judged as belonging 
to talker P when paired with the T glottal waveform and the 
N formant stimuli were most likely to be judged as belonging 
to talker N when paired with the L glottal waveform. A clue 
to the basis for this finding can be seen in Figure 6.11. 
This figure shows the same data as shown in Figure 6.10 but 
now grouped according to glottal waveform rather than 
according to formant spacing. The first group coorists of 
stimuli constructed with P glottal sources, the second with 
T glottal sources, the third with L glottal sources, and the 
fourth with N glottal sources. Note that this configuration 
clearly shows that some glottal waveforms improved the 
salience of the formant cues in this task and others reduced 
this salience. The glottal waveforms of talkers T and L 
(the middle two groups in Figure 6.11) were significantly 
better at supporting formant based responses than were the 
glottal waveforms of talkers P and N. A two-way analysis of 
variance was conducted on the data shown in Figures 6.10 and 
6.11. The results confirmed this finding. While no main 
effect of formant pattern on f ormant-based accuracy was 
observed (in general the formants of all four talkers were 
equally well identified) EF(3,36) - .56, £ < .64], a very 
strong effect of glottal waveform on the same was observed 
(F(3,36) - 24.93, £ < .0001]. This supports the argument 
that some glottal waveforms are better than others for 
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f ormant*based Identification scores. A foraant by glottal 
lateractloJa waa also found [P(9,108) - 2.91, p < .005]. As 
ehowii In Figures 6.10 and 6.Tl, this reflects the finding 
that certain glottal waveforms and fornaut patterns coabine 
to produce higher f oroant^based identification responses. 

Glottal-based Accuracy . Another perspective may be 
gained by considering the extent to whicK subjeccs' 
responses were controlled by the glottal source cues in the 
signals. Subjects identified synthetic talkers in a Banner 
consistent with the glottal waveform characteristics of each 
word on 23% of all trials. This value is slightly below 
chance, indicating that under these conditions talker 
identification was not controlled by properties of the 
glottal waveform. Figure 6.12 shows some details that are 
illuminating in this regard. The two highest glottal-based 
accuracy levels were found in those conditions where the 
^s..iauli were produced with both the foraant and the glottal 
cues of the same talker (the white bar in the second group 
and the black bar in the third group). !*ith one exception, 
the remaining stimuli were identified on the basis of their 
glottal waveform at levels either at or below chance. 
Although this data was based on stimuli at all fundamental 
frequencies, the same pattern of results was found for each 
one of them taken alone, further supporting the claim that 
only la cases where both the formant spacing and the glottal 
waveform were derived from the same talker did responses 
based on glottal waveform occur at levels above chance. 

An analysis of variance was conducted on the glottal- 
based accuracy scores shown in Figure 6.12. This analysis 
showed an effect of both glottal waveform (F(3,36) - 2.99, 
£ < .05] and formant pattern [F(3,36) - 7.95, £ < .0003]. 
However, the strongest effect in this two-way analysis of 
variance was the formant by glottal Interaction [F(9,108) - 
20.08, £ < .0001] reflecting the fact that the best 
performance occured in conditions where the formant spe^cing 
glottal source characteristics for a talker coinciele. 

Taken together, the results of the glottal-based 
identification analysis indicated that listeners used the 
glottal waveform Information to enhance fundamental 
frequency and foLm»nt pattern cues. However, glottal 
waveform did not appear as an independent source of 
Information about talker identity. This finding is 
especially Important when combined with the results of the 
f ormant-based identification measure presented earlier. 
Recall that in the earlier analysis, f ormant-based 
identification was heavily dependent on the particular 
glottal waveform used in synthesis of the tokens. The 
dependency was not based on matching the formant spacing of 
a talker with the glottal waveform of the same talker; 
rather, two particular glottal waveforms improved 
performance on all formant patterns. Therefore, glottal 
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source information la important in talker identification, 
although not in the same manner or to the same degree as 
£undai8<%ntal frequency or formant spacing. 



Talker Cender Identification 

The talker identification data was also analyzed 
according to talker gender identity. Several different 
accurac) jetrics were developed. Two will he presented 
here: formant-based and glottal-based. In the case of 
f ornant-based accuracy, a response of either P or T (the 
male talkers) was considered correct If the stimulus %as 
synthesized with the formant patterns of either P or T, and 
a response of either L or N (th-i female talkers) was 
considered correct if the stimulus was syatheslsed with the 
formant patterns of either L or N. the overall accuracy 
level for this analysis was 58. 5X, where chance was 50%. As 
in the talker specific analyses presented earlier, there was 
much unaccounted for variation due, primarily, to tne other 
two factors; but the overall accuracy on this measure was 
well above chance [£(12) - 8.60, £ < ,0001]. 

The glottal-based gender identification accuracy 
measure was constructed in a similar way. A response was 
judged as correct if the gender of the response corresponded 
to the gender of the talker who contributed the glottal 
waveform of the stimulus. And, again, as in the talker 
specific analysts, no overall effect of glottal waveform on 
talker gender identification was observed. The mean 
accuracy using this measure was 48. 3Z, a result that was not 
significantly different from chance [£(12) - ?,.08, £ < .061 . 



Naturalness 

Naturalness ratings were collected along with talker 
identifications on each trial of the experiment. We 
anticipated that the stimuli generated with cues from a 
single talker would be rated as more natural than stimuli 
that were generated -*ith the cues combined from several 
talkers. Surprisin/;ly , Figure 6.13 shows that this was not 
the case. In this display, the mean naturalness ratings are 
presented for eac*. talker. Each bar Is a particular 
combination of p'ottal source and formant pattern, xhe bars 
are grouped separately by the source of of the glottal 
waveform and shaded by the source of the formant spacing. 
This display of the data shows that rather than matched 
formant and glottal cues producing the highest naturalness 
ratings, all stimuli that were synthesized with the glottal 
source of talker T (the second group from the left) were 
rated highest. The results of a two-way analysis of 
variance (formant by glottal) showed a main effect of 
glottal waveform {£(3,36) - 19.35, £ < .OOOIJ that supported 
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this observation. Closer examination also revealed that 
stinull constructed with talker T's formant patterns were 
rated lower than those constructed with the forraant patterns 
of other talkers. This result is shown more clearly in 
Figure 6.14 where the data have been grouped by foraant 
pattern. The mean naturalness ratings in the second group 
froa the left are lower than those in the other groups. 
This finding produced a oaln effect of formant [F(3,36) - 
16.06, £ < .0001]. A f ormant-by-glottal interaction was not 
obtained for these data [F<3,36) - . *56 , n.s.J. 

Thus, the analyses conducted on the rating data 
indicate that while the listener's ratings of naturalness 
are very clearly related to both glottal waveform and 
formant pattern, these acoustic attributes need not be 
combined from the same talker. 



Reaction Time 

Subjects' reaction times for talker identification were 
also collected and they displayed much the same pattern of 
results as the naturalness ratings. These latencies were 
measured from the point at which stimulus output was 
Initiated to the point at which the subject pressed one of 
the four buttons to identify the talker. Since there were 
no correct responses in this task* all reaction times were 
included in the present analysis. Figure 6.15 shows the 
mean reaction times in the familiar configuration grouped by 
glottal waveform. Note that the fastest reaction times were 
obtained from the stimuli constructed with the T glottal 
source (the second group from the left) and the longest 
reaction times were obtained from the stimuli constructed 
with the N glottal sources. A main effect of glottal source 
found in a two-way analysis of variance showed that the 
glottal sources were significantly related to reaction time 
[FC3,36) - 11.16, £ < .0001]. This pattern of results was 
identical to that obtained with the subjects" naturalness 
ratings. Specifically, glottal sources that resulted in 
higher naturalness ratings, also resulted in faster reaction 
times . 

No significant relationship was observed between 
formant spacing and reaction time [F(3,36) - 1.17, n.s.]. 
And, no interaction was observed beTween the formant and 
glottal factors [£(3,36) - 1.35, n.s.]. 

On the suspicion that reaction time and naturalness 
ratings were providing the same Information, a correlation 
between the two measures was conducted. A significant 
correlation would be Important for a number of reasons, the 
least of which is that in future experiments it might only 
be necessary to collect reaction time measures on the 
identification responses and thereby get naturalness 
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inforaatlon without collecting separate naturalness ratings. 
The analysis produced a low and nonsignificant correlation 
between these two indices [r - -.079, jt<206) • 1.14, 
£ < .26]. This result suggests that reaction time in 
identification should not be substituted for naturalness 
ratings despite the similarity in the pattern of the data 
shown here. 



Discussion 



The present findings 

As predicted, fundamental frequency, formant spacing, 
and glottal waveform were each shown to be important factors 
controlling the Identification of talkers. The manner in 
which these attributes interacted, however, turned out to be 
very surprising. We expected that stimuli synthesiaed with 
the particular formant spaclngs, fundamental frequencies, 
and glottal waveforms of the same talker would be identified 
more often as that talkeri this, however, was not the case. 
Rather, we found that the ability of formant spacing to 
determine talker identity depended on the particular glottal 
waveform it was combined with. The glottal waveforms taken 
from some talkers supported high levels of f ormant-based 
identification for all formant patterns, but those taken 
from other talkers lowered the f ormant-based responding, 
even for those formant patterns that were produced by 
talkers who actually contributed the glottal waveform. 

The best independent predictor of listeners' Judgments 
of talker identity was formant spacing. However, the 
performance level using only this cue was still rather low 
overall (34 percent correct) without the additional, 
redundantly specified information of fundamental frequency 
and glottal waveform. The fundamental frequencies that were 
used in this experiment did not exactly match individual 
talkers (as did the formant spaclngs and the glottal 
waveforms); rather, they spanned a range of values produced 
by talkers in equal steps. But more identifications for a 
given talker were reported nearer that talker's average 
fundamental frequency than further from it. Glottal 
waveform was important in talker Identification, but only 
insofar as it contributed to f ormant-based Identif icatlonsi 
taken alone as an invariant cue to talker identity, glottal 
waveform contributed only at chance levels of performance. 

Since the glottal source played an important role In 
talker identif lability across different talkers and even 
across different genders, and since some glottal sources 
were better than others regardless of the other talker 



identity cues, it is important to know precisely what 
acoustic attributes of the glottal source lead to improved 
talker identification. Unfortunately, with only four 
glottal sources, the present investigation did not have a 
large enough saaple size to answer this question 
definitively. 4n examination of the Fourier ^nectta of the 
glottal waveforms that were used in the present experiment 
did reveal that neither the slope of the glottal spectrum 
nor the specific frequencies of th« harmonics seemed to 
underlie the effects that were found. At this point, we can 
only speculate that the glottal waveforms used in the 
present experiment were differentially effective in talker 
identification, and that the common attributes shared by the 
"good" glottal sources remain to be extracted in future 
analysis and synthesis studies using a larger number of 
glottal waveforms. 

Several other findings were obtained in the present 
investigation. The training phase showed that listeners 
could be trained to Identify previously unknown talkers by 
voice alone, using only a list of monosyllabic words, in j. 
very short period of time (about 20 minutes). Nearly all 
previous studies have used either familiar talkers in 
identification tasks or unknown talkers in discrimination 
tasks. While useful, earlier methods have a number of 
limitations. Studies using familiar talkers do not have the 
ability to control talker familiarity, and, in a practical 
sense, it is very difficult to find a large sample of 
subjects that know a particular set of talkers equally well. 
Discrimination tasks, on the other hand, use arbitrarily 
large subject pools, but interpretation of results is often 
difficult because of unknown and uncontrolled subject 
strategies in discrimination. The use of voice 
identification training as demonstrated in the present 
experiment will permit the design of a wide variety of new 
experiments . 

The performance of subjects in identifying synthetic 
talkers by voice was also an important finding because of 
the synthesis methods used. Recent studies have 
demonstrated that the Klatt software synthesizer can 
adequately model speech production in terms of segmental 
intelligibility (as the final stage of the MITalk text-to- 
speech system, Pisoni & Hunnicutt, 1980) but its ability to 
model the talker specific characteristics of speech 
necessary for the perception of talker identity has never 
been examined before the present investigation. In the 
present study, listeners who were trained to identify 
talkers by voice at a 92Z accuracy level were able to 
' identify the synthetic models of these words at an accuracy 
level of 72% when the same talker identification task was 
used for both measures. While the synthetic speech revealed 
significantly lower accuracy scores, the levels were far 
above chance and show that much of the information necessary 



for talker identlfleatiofi was, indeed, preserved by the 
synthesis methods in terms of the three parameters that were 
manipulated. Therefore, 72% is a lower limit on the ability 
of the modified Klatt synthesiser to preserve the acoustic 
correlates of talker identity. No doubt better modelling of 
more talker-specific cues would improve this figure. 

The overall identification and naturalness results 
showed that the modified Klatt synthesiser preserved 
perceptually important talker differences at least 
moderately well, however, the difference in performance 
between the natural versus synthetic tokens was substantial 
and requires an explanation. One possibility ia that basic 
limitations of the synthesizer created a somewhat poor model 
of the speech production process. Another possibility is 
that a failure to p<.«jci8ely measure and specify the 
parameters of interest, in preparation for synthesis, might 
have created this difference. Finally, it might be the case 
that the three parameters that were manipulated only 
partially specified perceptually important talker 
differences. 

The problem of determinl«ig whether it was missing ^ues 
or poor synthesis that was responsible for the accuracy 
differences between the natural and synthetic versions of 
the talkers' words may be approached from two directions. 
The possibility of a poor synthesis model {with respect to 
talker identification) could be discounted if listening 
tests showed that the systematic addition of cues 
differentiating between talkers to the synthesis parameters 
improved synthetic talker identity to natural levels. On 
the other hand, a more fine grained synthesis system, such 
as a high-bit-rate LPC vocoder, could be used to approach 
this problem from the other direction. Very precise models 
of the speech production process produced by such a device 
could be degraded to remove certain acoustic cues from the 
waveform. In terms of the parameters studied in the present 
investigation, it would also be necessary for this system to 
be equipped to accept arbitrary, glottal source information. 

The naturalness ratings that were collected were 
similar in several ways to the talker identification 
results. As in the identification task, main effects were 
observed for foroant spacing and glottal waveform, but the 
highest naturalness ratings were not produced by the 
synthetic speech that duplicated those aspects of particular 
natural talkers. Some talker's glottal sources and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, some talker's formant spacings 
produced more natural sounding synthetic speech regardless 
of similarity of the combination of cues to particular 
natural talkers. Once again, there were too few glottal 
waveforms to determine precisely what aspect related to 
naturalness. We can only conclude at this point that the 
particular natural glottal waveform used in stimulus 



synthesis has a very strong effect on the naturalness 
ratings of synthetic speech. 



A comparison with the first three experiments 

In spite of Its limitations, and In addition to the 
results already cited, the present experiment also provided 
a new perspective from which the first three experiments can 
be analyzed. For example. In Experiment 1, it was found 
that those stimuli synthesized with a male glottal waveform 
were perceived as male more often than those synthesized 
with a female glottal waveform. The results of the present 
experiment showed no effect of glottal waveform on the 
perception of talker gender. Although the task in this 
experiment was not specifically talker gender 
identification, the error data was analyzed in terms of 
talker sex and it was found that glottal waveform was not 
related directly to talker sex identity. Given this result, 
the earlier finding is somewhat surprising. Although the 
tech niques used in Experiment 1 were probably more 
sensitive than those used in Experiment 4, the large 
magnitude of the glottal waveform effects found among the 
four talkers in the present experiment suggest that the 
earlier results were specific to the two glottal waveforms 
that were chosen. By combining the results of both 
experiments, we conclude that while some glottal waveforms 
are reliably and consistently related to talker gender 
identification (as evidenced by the two waveforms used in 
Experiment 1), this should not be taken as a general rule. 
Additionally, these contrasting results reemphaslze the 
importance of selecting a larger set of talkers in 
experiments that extend the present work. 

The results from Experiment 2, the glottal 
identification experiment, are also interesting in light of 
the results from the present experiment. In particular, the 
talkers who were used in the latter experiment were a subset 
of those used in the former experiment, making the results 
more comparable. The combined results from both experiments 
indicated that even though listeners were able to use the 
glottal waveform and associated waveform in isolation to 
identify talkers, the glottal waveform was at best only 
indirectly useful in talker identification after being 
filtered by the vocal-tract transfer function. 

The naturalness results from the present experiment 
allowed a more definitive Interpretation of some of the 
results found in Experiment 3. Recall that the naturalness 
ratings were lower for female talkers than for male talkers 
in Experiment 3. Earlier we suggested that this was due to 
the fact that the natural voices of the female talkers were 
not learned as well as the natural voices of the male 
talkers. This explanation was not supported in 
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Esperiaeiit 4. The male and female talkers were learned 
equally well in the present experiment yet the naturalness 
ratings for those stimuli with parameters in common with the 
stimuli of the earlier experiment were higher for the males 
tnan for the females. Furthermore, this also held true 
across fundamental frequencies when the formant spacings and 
the glottal waveforms were held constant for the same 
talkers. Such findings indicate that the lack of 
naturalness for female speech was not simply due to the 
synthesiser performing more poorly at higher fundamental 
frequencies. The particular formants and glottal waveforms 
oi tne female talkers apparently resulted In lower 
naturalness ratings. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The results obtained in this experiment demonstrate 
that of the three attributes that were manipulated in a 
factorial design, formant spacing and fundamental frequency 
were primarily responsible for contributing to talker 
identity. Glottal waveform appears to contribute to talker 
Identification only indirectly in terms of the perceived 
salience of formant spacing in identification. However, 
glottal waveform is also directly related to measures of 
perceived naturalness. 

The training and testing techniques used here showed 
that identification of talkers could be studied 
experimentally using the same analysis and testing 
methodologies that have been successfully used in the 
examination of questions related to segmental phonetic 
perception. It is hoped that with continued 
experimentation, other attributes of talker identification 
will allow this indexical property of the speech signal to 
be described by a systematic set of rules that will capture 
dialectical, gender, and emotional qualities of a talker. 
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Footnote 



The Information in bits is calculated as the logarithm 
to the base 2 of the number of choices available. 
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Chapter 7 



Sumoary and Conclualons 



The experiments described In this investigation 
exaained the effects of fundamental frequency, formant 
spacing, and glottal waveform on the identification of 

A. P"Pf" this study was to gain a better 
understanding of the acoustic attributes used to perceive 
talker Identity and to provide data for loprovment in the 
quality and flexibility of speech synthesis systems. The 

?f^^^^'^**^' ^^"'^^ discussed 

brlflJv th/*^"" chapters and will be reviewed here only 

general conclusions will be 



Experiment 1 was carried out to determine whether 
listeners perceptions of talker gender Identity were 
atfected by the source spectrum generated by the glottal 

perceptual technique using an 
if !J fi^'f procedure was used to assess the Importance 

of glottal waveform. Oslng this technique, stimuli were 
constructed which ranged from male to female in terms of 
formant spacing. Half of the stimuli were generated with a 
glottal waveform taken from a male talker and half were 
generated with a glottal waveform taken from a female 
talker. The results showed that the crossover point of the 
tSe eL?^«?" identification function depended In whether 

t^!k« Soec?Mf«I? ""^J P'^**?""^ « or a female 

taiRer. Specifically, in the gender identification teata 
listeners reliably switched from "male" responses to ' 

female responses further along the formant spacing 
continuum when the stimuli were constructed wi?h male 
glottal waveforms rather than with female glottal waveforms. 
The inverse relationship was also observed with stimuli 
synthesized using female glottal waveforms. 

Experiment 2 was designed to extend these findings in 
order to determine whether the Identity of an individual 
talker could be determined by human listeners from 

glottal waveform alone. In this experl- 
:k trained to identify three male 

and three female talkersj they were then tested to determine 

waveform, that had been extracted from the speech of each 
Ii I" .1 • re«ulti ahowed that listeners were, in fact 

the training phase of the experiment. They responded at 
chance levels to the talkers that they had not learned well. 
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EKperiment 3 was performed eo evaluate the suitability 
of the synthesis aethods, the Klatt softtfare synthesiser, 
and the paraneter eatlnatlon methods, all of vhleh i?ers to 
be used in Experiment 4. Subjects rated the naturalness and 
intelligibility of stimuli that were designed to mimic the 
specific acoustic correlates of three male and three female 
talkers. The mean ratings were good. The scores generally 
fell within the upper half of the possible range of values. 
Naturalness ^atings and intelligibility ratings were not 
correlated indicating that these two perceptual measures 
assesed two different qualities of the speech waveform. 

Having determined that glottal waveform infomation 
coald be used to Identify talkers and that the synthetic 
ftirauli were acceptable to listeners* Experiment 4 examined 
the combined effects of fundamental frequency, foment 
spacing, and glottal waveform on talker identification and 
ratings of perceived naturalness. A set of stimuli were 
synthesised based on a factorial combination of these three 
cues taken from each talker. Listeners were first trained 
to identify two male and two female takers by voice. When 
this was completed, listeners were required to identify a 
specific talker for each of the factorial combination 
stimuli. Most of the stimuli had characteristics of the 
voices of more than one talker. The results of Experiment 4 
demonstrated that formant spacing and fundamental frequency 
were the primary sources of information used by listeners in 
perceiving the Identity of a talker. Glottal waveform 
played only an indirect role in the specification of talker 
identity. Certain glottal waveforms produced better 
f orm8nt*-ba8ed accuracy, and other glottal waveforms produced 
worse f ormant-based accuracy. However, glottal waveform 
played no direct role in controlling listener perception of 
talker identity independent of the other two attributes. 
Naturalness ratings were also collected for each of these 
factorial stimuli. The ratings showed that glottal waveform 
was directly and systematically related to measures of 
naturalness. Certain glottal waveforms were consistently 
rated more natural across all fundamental frequencies and 
formant spacings than other glottal waveforms. 

On the surface, at least, Experiment 4 appeared to 
contradict the results of Experiments I and 2. In the first 
two experiments, glottal waveform was shown to be an 
important cue for talker identification, whereas in Experi- 
ment 4, glottal waveform was shown to be only indirectly 
useful. This apparent discrepancy highlights the fact that 
while talker specific information is present in the glottal 
waveform, other cues obscure Its importance in word length 
utterances* Experiments I and 2 used very sensitive 
labeling tasks that assesed what listeners can do in low 
uncertainty testing situations, not what they actually do 
when listening to meaningful words. 
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Th« findingB of this Investigation clarified some of 
the confusion found la previous studies on talker identlfl- 
eatlon. The results of earlier studies were Inconsistent 
about the precise relation between the characteristics of 
the glottal waveform and the perception of talker gender. 
Lass, Hughes, Bowyer, Waters, and Bourne (1976) used 
whispered and low-pass filtered speech to examine super- 
laryngeal and glottal cues respectively and concluded that 
glottal source information was more Important to gender 
Identification than vocal-tract resonance information. In a 
later study, Monsen and Engebretson (1977) showed systematic 
differences between the glottal sources of male and female 
talkers Independent of fundamental frequency. Their results 
established that the glottal source might be valuable 
perceptually and could account for the results reported by 
LasB et al. Other studies, however, showed that glottal 
waveform was relatively unimportant in gender 
identification. Schwarts and Rine (1968), using whispered 
speech, and Coleman (1971 & 1976), using an artlfical 
larynx, obtained results suggesting that the formant 
structure was the most important cue to gender 
identification. 



Coleman's conclusions proved to be the most accurate In 
light of the results obtained in Experiment 4, Listeners 
were unable to correctly Identify the talker's gender from 
glottal source information alone. While these conclusions 
appear justified In light of the results. It should be noted 
that only four glottal waveforms were used In this 
experiment. Different findings might be obtained by using 
the glottal waveforms of a much larger number and wider 
variety of talkers. 

In addition to gender identification, several previous 
studies provided mixed reports about the effect of glottal 
source on individual talker identity. The work of LaRlvlere 
(1975) indicated that the glottal source and the formant 
spacings were more or less equivalent for purposes of talker 
identification. This conclusion was based on a talker 
identification task in which the stimuli were four isolated 
vowels produced by eight male talkers. Identification 
performance was the same for both whispered and low-pass 
filtered vowels, which conveyed superlaryngeal and glottal 
information, respectively. On the other hand, Coleman 
(1973) showed that glottal waveform information was quite 
unnecessary, at least in connection with stimuli that were 
five seconds in duration, with the aid of an artificial 
larynx, his findings showed that excellent (90?) t£.lker 
diicriminatlon was possible with no glottal source 
Information whatsoever. 

Again, these studies used entirely different methodolo- 
gies from one another and the results were difficult to 
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compare without additional information. The results cl the 
present investigation provide support for the assertion that 
the part of the glottal source information that was useful 
in the LaRtviere experiment was the fundamental frequency 
and, furthermore, that talker identification is more 
strongly related to formant spacing than to glottal waveform 
at least for word length stimuli. The high level of 
performance in -the Coleman experiment was probably due to 
additional prosodic aad timing cues found in his longer- 
duration stimulus items and the fact that he employed a dis- 
crimination task rather than an identification task. 

As in previous work, the present Investigation found a 
close connection between talker identification, formant 
spacing, and fundamental frequency. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the talker identification accuracy level 
(based on synthetic stimuli that left both of these cues 
intact) was stil^ well below performance with natural tokens 
of the same words. In the training phase of Experiment 4, 
the identification accuracy was 72% for stimuli that 
retained formant spacing, fundamental frequency, and glottal 
waveform information from the original talker, whereas the 
accuracy level for talker identification for the natural 
tokens was 92Z. While it is clear that formant spacing and 
fundamental frequency were useful in talker identification, 
it is equally clear that other Important characteristics of 
the speech were left outof the synthetic stimuli. Moreover, 
since the natural tokens were only of word duration it Is 
probably safe to say that longer duration prosodic 
information did not account for the discrepency between the 
identification accuracy of natural and synthetic speech. 
More acoustic-phonetic Information about talker 
identification appears to be present at the word level than 
was accounted for only by the three parameters that were 
manipulated. It is possible that fine temporal and 
allophonic differences in phonetic Implementation rules also 
contribute to talker identification. 

Naturalness ratings from the sclmuli that were used in 
the identification tasks were examined in Experiments 3 and 
4. While Experiment 3 showed that the mean ratings were in 
the top half of those possible, tbere was m.,ch room for 
Improvement. Furthermore^ thos^ stimuli in which all three 
cues specified one talker were rated no more natural than 
the mean of all stimuli constructed with all possible 
combinations of cues. This result Indicates that a 
particular stimulus does not have to sound like a particular 
person to sound natural. In fact, one parameter was closely 
associated with talker naturalness* The stimuli that were 
synthesized with two particular glottal waveforms were rated 
more natural than the stimuli syntheslsed with the other two 
glottal waveforms. This finding held true across all 
formant spacings and fundamental frequencies. 
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What aspect of the glottal waveforn created more 
natural sounding speech? Rosenberg <1971) addressed this 
question directly In his study of tiie effects of various 
glottal pulse shapes on listeners' preferences for 
synthetically produced syllables and sentences. One natural 
glottal vavefora and six synthetic ones were presented to 
lltjfceners for evaluation. As might be predicted, the 
natural glottal waveform was rated higher than the 
artificial ones In a syllable rating task. The synthetic 
glottal waveforms were constructed from a number of simple 
mathematical functions that specified the opening and 
closing phases of the glottal pulse and led to a systematic 
pattern of preferences. Glottal waveforms containing a 
J;!* discontinuity at closing were rated higher than 

the others. Although the best natural glottal waveform In 
the present experiment, as determined by naturalness rating, 
did fit this description, so did the poorest; teste with 
additional glottal sources, specified In both the time and 
frequency domain, will be necessary to extend Rosenberg's 
results to natural glottal waveforms. Even without a 
detailed understanding of the characteristics of the glottal 
waveform that lead to high naturalness ratings. It appears 
that ratings of naturalness are related to particular 
stimulus parameters rather than particular talkers. 

In summary, the results of the present Investigation 
demonstrate that the shape of the glottal waveform is 
indirectly related to the perception of talker identity and 
directly related to perceived judgements of naturalness. 
The specific characteristics of the glottal waveform that 
underlie these effects have not been identified at the 
present time. Fundamental frequency and formant spacing 
have been shown to be directly related to talker identifica- 
tion, but not to Judgements of naturalness. Further 
research will be necessary to find the specific acoustic 
attributes of the glottal waveform that led to the 
interactions in perception that were observed between 
glottal waveform, fundamental frequency, and formant spacing 
as cues to talker identification. 



Future Directions 

It is a simple matter to describe the work necessary to 
remove the major limitations of the present study. The 
additions would be? more talkers, more w.rds, more 
training, and more potential cues. Fortunately, the 
findings that have been presented here were both Interesting 
and reliable enough to Indicate that such extensions would 
be worthwhile. 

With respect to the number of talkers, only two males 
and two females were used as models in Experiment 4. And, 
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while four different voices were sufficient to make general 
statements about the importance of different cues for talker 
Identification, more detailed questions regarding the 
relationship of the acoustic attributes of glottal waveforms 
and / ormant--based Identification can only be answered with a 
largur sample of talkers. This larger sample would entail a 
longer training period than was provided in the present 
esperlment in order for the listeners to reach asymptotic 
levels on each of the talkers. 

Regarding the number of stimuli, only three different 
words were actually used in the testing phase of Experiment 
4 (although there were 240 unique stimuli). These three 
words were selected because they contained a variety of 
phonemes, but obviously, three words cannot represent all 
possible speech sounds that might be used to differentiate 
talkers. In order to extend the generality of the findings, 
additional words should be tested* Such changes wrould 
probably also entail a restructuring of the procedure from a 
within-sub jects to a partially between-subjects design. 

Finally, as indicated above, more potential acoustic 
correlates of talker identity should be manipulated in order 
to explain the difference between natural and synthetic 
talker identification levels found in here. Previous 
research has indicated that these other potentially 
Important cues might include timing, both within and between 
phonetic segments, diphthongi^at ion of vowels, generation of 
fricative spectra, and specific nasal characteristics. 
Although only mentioned briefly, it would be worthwhile to 
study the ways In which talkers use lowlevel phonetic 
implementation rules to realise different allophonlc 
variations in speech. 



Applications 

There are many practical benefits to be derived from 
the specification of the acoustic correlates of talker 
identity. If the reliable talker-<^specif Ic characteristics 
of the speech signal were thoroughly understood, it would be 
possible to create sets of talker-to-sound rules similar in 
function to the letter-^to-sound rules that are currently in 
use by text-to-speech systems. With letter- to-sound rules 
the acoustic specification of orthography and phonetic 
transcription is known in such detail that it is possible to 
produce speech based only on a sequence of alphanumeric 
characters. These rules allow the compact storage and 
transmission of speech information. However, only the 
linguistic content of the information is stored. Indexical 
properties such as talker Identity, sex or age are lost* If 
talker identity could be specified by a set rf rules, it 
would be possible to transmit or store the appropriate 
talker identity parameters along with the t^^'t so that two 
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of the ttost important characteristies of the speech 
waveform, the Xlnguiatlc mesaage and the talker's identity 
could be preserved and reproduced at will. The application 
of this knowledge would also be useful in speech recognition 
and in the forensic area as a means of identifying 
individuals by voice. 

Finally, a thorough understanding of the acoustic 
correlates of talker identity would aid in the study of 
human perception and memory. If a talker's identity could 
be manipulated independently from the phonetic information, 
a separate and ecologically relevent dimension of the 
acoustic waveform could be specified in the construction of 
speech stimuli. Meaningful stimulus description is one of 
the major difficulties in experimental psychology, and with 
adequate knowledge of this Indexical property of the speech 
signal, one more tool will be available for the study of the 
perception, coding, and retrieval of information by humans. 
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Appendix I 



Three sets of glottal wsveforos were recorded from each 
of the six talkers on three different days as described in 
Chapters 2 and 4. A siniaum of 24 hours intervened between 
each recording session. Talkers were Instructed to produce 
high, nediun, and low pitched vowels at each session. Each 
figure shows the three glottal waveforms produced by a 
single talker on each of the three days. These waveforms 
were not normalised in either amplitude or frequency for 
this display. 

All the waveforms shown in this appendix were used as 
the test stimuli in Experiment 2, and the medium "pitch- 
waveforms were used to generate source functions for the 
synthetic stimuli used in Experiments 3 and 4. 
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Appendix 2 



Fcurier transforms were performed on the medium "pitch" 
glottal waveforms recorded from 6 talkers as described in 
Chapters 2 and 4. Each figure in Appendix 2 shows the 
amplitude spectra of these transforms for a single subject. 
The ordinate is the relative amplitude of each harmonic and 
the abscissa is the harmonic number. These amplitude 
spectra served as input to a discriminant analysis described 
in Chapter 4. 
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Figure A2. 1. Fourier transfarns thrw glottal tiavvforms 
recordvd from talker P- 
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Pigur* A2.2. Pouriar transforn of thrM olott«l 
:ard«cl from taXkar H. 
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Figur» ^.3. Waurimr transfarM of thra* glottal 
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Figurs A2.4. Fouriar transfoTM of thrM glottAl 
-dad froM talfcar L. 
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Figure A2.6. Faurimr tran«#CHr«s of thrmt glottal Mavoforas 
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Appsndlx 3 



Table A3. I shows Xistener'a responses to each stiaulus 
from the factorial stlaultts set described in Chapter 6. The 
table is divided into four najor colnans and five major 
rows. Each eolnan is further subdivided into four minor 
columns and each major row into four minor rows. Each of 
the major columns presents the proportion of responses 
listeniirs attributed to a particular talker under all 
stimulus conditions and each minor column shows the data 
from only those stimulus conditions synthesized with one 
particular glottal source. Each of the five major rows 
contains the response proportions of stimuli st a particular 
fundamental frequency and each of the minor rows specifies 
only the data from those stimulus conditions synthesised 
with a formant pattern based on one particular talker. For 
example, locate the number .319, the bottom left value in 
the block of data at the second major column and first major 
row. This value is the proportion of -T" responses for all 
atimuli that were synthesised with the glottal waveform of 
talker P, the formant pattern from talker N, and a 
fundamental frequency of HO Hz. This mean proportion was 
taken from three repetitions of three different words, that 
shared the characteristics specified above, averaged across 
13 listeners. 
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Table A3. 1 

T*lk«r R«spons9 Probabilities for all Stimuli 



RMfOBft ■ P 

P T L II 

aO Hi F .S4S .S08 .612 

T .440 .S4S .496 .SOS 

L .m .461 .m .363 

N .395 ,m .448 .474 



P T L II 

.4^ .a M .224 
.m M .36 M 

.279 ,m .m .311 

.319 .2S7 .2^ .310 



P T L M 

.111 ,m .127 .069 
.121 .107 .145 .147 
.279 .148 .3S5 .2^ 
.265 .190 .138 



P T t M 

.m .m ,m .09s 

.052 .m .103 . 069 

.m .113 .095 .m 

.069 .053 .103 .078 



140 td P .360 .579 .461 .385 

T .209 . 395 ,m .316 

L .248 .314 .278 .171 

N .233 .376 .359 .295 



.430 .263 .m .374 
.617 .404 .421 .513 
.274 .34 .183 .231 
.405 .291 .222 .375 



.061 ,m .122 .157 

.087 .149 .123 . 00 

.359 .3^ ,m .496 

.241 .248 .308 .223 



.149 .070 .113 .087 
.m .088 .085 
.120 .127 .157 .103 
.121 .085 .111 .107 



170 M{ P .175 .272 .286 .263 

T .177 .190 .172 .242 

I ,138 .105 .123 .138 

K .144 .177 .186 .183 



.614 M .W .462 

.593 .621 .672 .55 

.198 .m .149 .138. 

.279 . 2^ .178 . 257 



.114 .211 .210 .179 
,m .121 .0^ .083 
.509 .667 .649 .621 
.342 .381 .475 .339 



.m .132 .118 . 094 

.0^ .069 .060 .125 

.IK .140 .079 .103 

.234 . 212 .161 



200 Hz P .142 .m .114 .154 

T .221 .117 .127 .164 

L .093 .093 .142 .121 

N .214 .081 .096 .142 



.327 .207 .263 .299 
07 .441 .418 .414 
.136 .161 .183 .147 
.145 .135 .114 .195 



.319 .362 .342 .316 
.248 . 207 ,m .m 
.542 . 610 . 542 .&9 
.376 .514 .544 .434 



.212 .293 .^1 .231 

.124 .234 ,m .190 

.229 .136 .133 .164 

.265 .270 .246 .230 



230 Hz P .ISO .173 .153 .088 

T .070 . 036 .m .149 

L .102 .130 .m .122 

N .m .167 .122 .144 



.195 .173 .225 .186 
.296 . 291 .39 
.127 . 087 .m .096 
.195 .149 .t48 .093 



.212 .291 .297 .292 

.217 .300 .226 .246 

.449 .504 .547 .548 

.263 .307 .374 .364 



.442 .364 .324 .434 
.417 .373 .296 .316 
.322 . 278 .32 .235 
.4^ .377 . 357 . 398 



Note . Single column labels speci-fy the glottal source. 
Single row labels speci-fy the -formant source. 
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